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Introdaotion 


The chief aim of this book is an attempt to assess the 
ethnic position of the aboriginal tribes of this country. They 
are the autochthones of this land. Earlier anthropologists 
have sought to bring them from outside ^is country, because 
they held, that this sub-continent was at one time a vacuum and 
played no part ia the evolution of racea. To them I would 
refer to Chapter II (Part I) of this book by Sir Arthur Keith. 
It appears to the present writer that a similar biological 
approach to the question of races in India has never been before 
put forward by any one else. It is unforiuaale that within 
the last twenty years no investigation on these lines has been 
made in this country. The primary idea of reprinting Sir 
Arthur’s review is to trace out further lines of work even at 
this late hour. 

The book has been divided into two parts. The first part 
comprises two chapters, one from Professor Eugen Piacher, 
which has been rendered into English from the original German 
by the present writer and the other by Sir Arthur Keith, 
mentioned above. It appears to the present author, that these 
two chapters are a prelude to the understanding not ooly of the 
second part of the book but also of the complicated phenomenon 
of the inter-relationship of the human races in India. Professor 
Fischer's chapter will elucidate the position of the Vedda in a 
mutatiorial background. It will also be seen in this context bow 
inept the term Proto-Australoid is. We have discussed this 
further elsewhere in this book. 

The question of the modem races in India cannot be solved 
before that of the aboriginal races is settled. The latter 
question i$ not as complicated as the former, and above all the 
cultural heritage of the modern races of India is no less 
induenced by the aborigines themselves. That may be one of 
the reasons why the aborigines have not so fat been treated as 
a separate entity. Whether it would help us in the elucidation 
of the question of races in India, is too premature to say, but 
the task is nevertheless worthy of attempt from the standpoint 
of evolution and racial origins. 1 do not claim to have done 
this with any degree of thoroughness in this book, Kothing is 
known of the pre-Veddid stage. The human remains discovered 
in the Indus Valley and other archaeological sites might have 
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S'ivea some ctue ; but nobody knows^ how many years, after the 
already past 26 years, will elapse before their detailed atudies 
are published. Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s supplementary volume 
of the Cambridge History of India is definitely poor without a 
discussion of tbe Indus Valley human remains, just as was the 
case with the Harappa Excavation Keport published without it 
about 15 years ago. Indian Anthropology has mainly eoDfined 
itself, so far, on problems of T’ocioi a^nities and in view of that 
alone, detailed studies of the pre-historic human remains appear 
to be the primary desiderata. It has remained a serious gap 
in our knowledge and it appears to be due to our unpardonable 
neglect. 

Hisley gave Indian Anthropology a methodological start. 
Social or cultural anthropology has been popular long since tbe 
travellers, missionaries or administrators came in contact with 
the primitive peoples but physical anthropology in this country 
is indebted to Risley for his scientific beginning. There are no 
•doubt a few anthropometric aeries from the army surgeons but 
they have not been so methodically utilised as thoee of Risley. 

Till the other day Risley has been the subject of vehement 
triticism. It began with the publication of Ramaprasad 
Chanda's Tke Jndo-Aryan Ruces* and has been continuing for 
the last 38 years. What have we added to our knowledge by 
these criticisms ? Have we solved the problem of racial 
affinities of the Bengalis ? Could we add any more basic data 
to those already collected by Risley ? Risley has been criticised 
for his faulty technique of anthropometric measuiements but 
there is no solid ground to reject them. It ie gratifying to note 
that SengupU* (1968) has very ably pointed it out. Risley 
followed Topinard’s system of measurements and while there 
has been no criticism of Topinaxd^s methodology, Risley has 
been moat mercilessly criticised for no fault of his own. None 
except Mabalancbis® has taken up the cause for Rialey*8 anthro¬ 
pometric data. In two detailed studies (1988-84) he has shown 

Chanda, Ramaprssad, 1916. The Indo Aryan Races, Rajshahi. 
2 SengupU Sailendranath, 1968, The Racial Composition of 
tbe Bengalees in Tke Tribet and CaeUe of Wat Bengal 
1951- 

fi Mahalaoobis, B.C. 198S-S4, A Revision of Risley's Anthropo¬ 
metric data relating to the Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
and A Revision of Risley's Antbropometric data relating 
to the Chittagong Hfll Tribes, SonAAyo, 1, pp. 76 & 267. 
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the v%i‘y few arithmetic mistakes which crept in Risiey’s ori^iDdl 
data and corrected them, so that they caa safety be used by 
anthropologiala. Mahalanobis, Rao and Majumdar^ (1949) have 
pointed out that the Brahman and Kayastha samples of 1981 
Census are not wholly from Bengal—a number of them was from 
Abraedabad. It is unfortunate that the 150 individuals, 
measured from these two castes in the 1931 Census, could not 
be gathered from Bengal. Risley's data do not suffer from such 
incongruities and yet his data have been recommended for 
rejection. 

Dudley Buxton pointed out long ago that Risley has been 
criticised on the issue of nomenclature only- Sir Arthur Keith, 
as will be evident from his review (Chapter II )i has tried to 
explain the probable meaning of the term 'Mongolo-Dravidian'. 
Whatever be the meaning, Risley was working before the re¬ 
discovery of the Mendelian laws and we have changed or rejected 
many of our ideas baaed on pre-Mendelian concepts. This 
would have been enough to put a stop to Risley's nomenclatures 
and much good work could have been done on the very valaable 
basic data published by him. A signifleaDt observation has 
recently been made by Sarkar, Das and Agarwal'* (1953) from 
Risley’s data. They found by comparing modem data with 
those of RUley that brachycephaly has been increasing among 
all the castes of Bengal. The above authors did not Uke this 
as a point of their enquiry since their problem was concerned 
with the Anglo-Indians of Calcutta ; the above fact came out of 
itself in the course of working up the comparative data. Herem 
lies the value of Risley's daU ; they have never been worked out 
from the morphological and comparative standpoint. 

Much has been written on the Negrito racial strain in India 
since Guba’a re-opening the issue in 1927. It matters little if 
ws possess certain amount of Negrito blood in us ; but for the 
sake of truth and in order to keep it "inviolate and uncorrupted' 
there should have been an expediUon among the Radars of South 
India rather than accept the few indistinct photographs of head 
hair alone, as evidence of the controveraisl Negrito strain. And 
here is the most recent pronouncement of an authority bke Paul 


4 Mshalsnohis, P.C., Rao, C.R. and Majutndar, D.K. I9«. 

Anthropometric Survey of the Uuitcd Provmccs, 1941, 
SonkhyA, 9. 

B S.rk.t, S.S., Das, B. and Agatwal. K.K. 1958. Tlie Anglo- 
Indians of Calcutta, Mnn in India. 88, 98. 
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Schtbeste'' (1952), who hw spent nearly all hia life among the 
Negritoa ; 

“Han tut aber gut, emgehendere Unteraucbungeo abzuwar' 
Un, ehe Man Cuhas und Huttons meinung ruatimmt" (It will 
be good to wait for in tensive researches before we can agree to 
the opinions of Guha and Hutton.) 

The author is fully aware of the shortcomings of this book. 
The reader will not find here all the aboriginal tribes of India 
and for that the author alone is cot responsible. In India, the 
basic works like a list of the aboriginal tribes, their accurate 
census, thsir geographical dietribution, anthropometric or 
ethnographic surreys, etc., have not yet been done and these are 
only possible at (rovercment level. In the absence of such basic 
works, one might say, that a book on the aboriginal races should 
not have been attempted. To them my answer is, that in the 
absence of any thorough atudy and with the presence of danger¬ 
ous little knowledge, many miscooceptions and vagaries have 
already crept in Indian Anthropology ; and if this small public¬ 
ation can help removing some of these misconceptions at least, 
it would serve its purpose. 

My thanks are first of all due to my most revered teacher 
Professor Eugen Fischer, who has all through my acquaintances 
with him, ungrudgingly helped me in reforming my scientific 
knowledge and career. He has put me Into special gratitude by 
allowing me to publish an English translation of his valuable 
paper as the first chapter of this book. For this thanks are also 
due to the Editor, Comitato lUliano par lo Studio dot Pro^lrmi 
delUi Popokisioas. Rome, where Professor Fischer’s paper was 
originally published in German. He has, later on, informed me 
that the abbreviation ‘*Cr’' in the accompanying six figures of 
his paper, stands for Cro-Magnon race, 

To Sir Arthur Keith I am grateful for bis kind advice and 
encouragement during the writing of this book and also for his 
kind permission to reprint bis valuable review as Chapter II of 
this book. For the latter, grateful acknowledgments are also 
due to the Hon. Editor of Men. 

The first part of Chapter III and abnost the whole of 
Chapter tV were published in Man in India, Vol. 38 and thanks 
are due to the Editors of the above journal for allowing me to use 
them here. 


6, Schebesta, Paul, 1962. Die Negrito Asiens, Ed. 1. Wien, 
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The Utter part of Chapter III, dealing with the skeletal 
remaioa of the Ual4 was originaJly published in the Tramaciums 
of the Bo94 Research Institute, Vola. Z and ZIV and thanks 
are due to the Director of the above Institute for allowing me 
to reprint them here. I am also grateful to him for kindly 
allowing me to use the blocks in connection with the above. 

Thanks are also due to Dr. R. L. Spittel Of the Vedda 
Welfare Boards Colombo, for his kindly lending me the two 
Vedda photographs (Pis. I and IIX) for publication here. 

The entire book has been my own labour, right from the 
typing of the manuscripts to the looking up of the press work 
and whatever short-comings this book possesses, are entirely due 
to me. There are, however, a few unforgettable associates of 
this book. They are Messrs Amiya Chandra Chakrabaity, 
Himanau Kumar Basu, Ajit Kumar Mukerji, Birendra Nath 
Majumdar, Gautam Bankar Ray, Dr. Dhirendra Nath Gangiili 
and Prof. Nirma! Kumar Bose. To all of them I am grateful 
in various ways. The publication of this book would 
not have been possible without the assistance and encourage¬ 
ment of Mr. Janaki Nath Basu, m.a. of Messrs BooWand Ltd., 
Calcutta. To him I owe a deep sense of gi atitude. 


Moydah, 

W. Bengal, V 
December, 1953. J 


S. S. Sarkar 
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CHAPTER I 


THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF THE HUMAN RACES 
ON THE BASIS OF MENDELIAN CHARACTERS* 

BY 

PBOP. EUGCN FlSGKSK 

The vast number of researches for the purpose of systematic 
classification of human races shows the sreatest diiUculty of the 
problem. I do not like to go into the details of the system 
heitherto existing—the older ones of Linnaeus, Blumenbach or the 
newer ones of Fritsch and StraU, of Deniker, of Sergi, GiuHridS' 
Ruggeri, Montandan, etc. All followed the basic rule of using 
a single or two characters as the principle of classification. 
Accordingly all human groups with woolly bair or wavy hair or 
straight hair were grouped together into one gi’oup, which were 
thought to be genealogically unitary and homogenous. The 
strongest supporting evidence of the standpoint of the genealo¬ 
gical unity of all human forms, will at present, possibly, be the 
differentiation in the growth of the pygmies themaelves (P. 
Schmidt and others). 

The whole question of the relation between the individual 
racial systems of man gets a somewhat another aspect when 
we conceive of the racial differences as mendelian characters. 
The researches on human heredity during the last twenty years 
have given ua the authority to say so. Since Davenport’s 
proof of mendelian heredity in eye colour (1908) and my 
researches among the South West African hybrids, (1908-13) it 
has been proved that quite an overwhelming maSority of the 
so-called racial characters and their relationship to definite here¬ 
ditary factors are mendelian in nature. We must also think that 
all these characters originate basically through the same mutation 
process as we describe and analyse in our animal breeds. I 
have tried to present a digest of the results (1929). There is 
no ground for discussion, nor even the slightest doubt, that 


*Beiiig an English rendering of "Die gegenseitige Stellung 
der Meosohenrsssen auf Gnjnd der mendeindeo Merkmale", 
(Ccmmitato Ilsliano per lo Studio dei Prohleni della Poplaeione, 
Roms, 3982). 
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the heiediUiy differences in the form of Ibe human hair, colour 
of the akin, hair and eye, atature, form of the head, face and 
nose, and such others vary as the corresponding characters of 
our rabbits, mice, guinea-pigs, dogs and other domestic animals. 
In my domestication theory* (1914) I have tried to explain 
only the morphological similarities on similar physiological 
background and I believe today too, that the similarity of the 
hereditary behaviour may also be indicated. 

Now, when we cal! the so-called racial differences as muta¬ 
tions, there is not the slightest ground before us to accept 
that a mutation should occur only once in the whole of mankind. 
The contrary seems to be rather the case. We have the 
accurate knowledge of mutations in the Drosophila (in aoological 
branch), Hundreds of experiments show that numei'ous muta¬ 
tions occur independently and many times in pure-bred lines. 
Even the different Drosophila species (melanogaster, funebris, 
etc.), shows a completely parallel appearance of mutations for 
a large number of characters. 

Among the mammalia we also find only the confirmation 
of this phenomenon without any contradiction whataoever. The 
mutations in the hair form (Angora, grainy, etc.) appear in 
similar manner among rabbits, guinea-pigs, cats and others. 
The allelomorphic aeriee of the hair colour, from the wild colour 
factor to pure albino, as shown by Nachtsheira for the rabbits, 
are similar in manner in all the investigated mammalian forms. 
What after all is seen in man, are the pathological mutations 
appearing in human groups in exactly the same way ; they 
certainly exclude a genetical relationship of the mutations 
concern^. The mutations in polydactyly, partial albinism or 
something like Huntington's chorea have undoubtedly originated 
indepedently several times and at diverse plac^, in mao. The 
same may well be accepted for summerspots or freckles or for 
red hair. The conclusion, which follows is, that many other 
hereditary characteristics, which we now denote as systeroatic 
racial characteristics because of their appearance in groups^ 
likewise appeared many times unrelated from one another. It 
may well be conceived in the nature of the gene that a mutation 
is possible in fixed directions and in certain directions only 
and that is possible up to a limited extent. It appears from 
the nature of the gene-position concerned, that it would be quite 
imposible for a canine tooth to become double the size 

*E. W- Count hss translated extracts of this essay in 'This is 
Race", New York, 1951. 
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of normal as a result of mutation. It appears to be impossible, 
that the hereditary factors for human hair will so change that 
the latter will occur as thick bristles. But changes are easily 
possible in the direction of smaUer or larger curvatures, ie., 
curly or frissly hair, just as in the above mentioned Angora¬ 
haired animals. 

As the starting point of investigation I accept the mono' 
phyletic origin of man for the classification of the systemic 
races in accordance with mendelian hereditary factors. This 
acceptance counts also the stage wbei'e mankind is unitary and 
with the same fundoinental condition of the hereditary factors, 
originated out of an anthropoid stock. The uniform characters 
of these primitve men should be reconstructed from the know¬ 
ledge of comparative anatomy of the anthropoids, from the 
fossil finds of Pithecanthropus, Neanderthals, and lastly iu 
accordance with the definite morphological cbaractera of the 
modern races. When the characters are distinguiahed aa 
homogenous, their phenotypical variabilities around a given 
average should not naturally be denied or overlooked. In this 
common gene set*ap such mutations appear, as can be proved 
according to mendelian methods, unrelated in time and space, 
conceiving of tbe gene easily and always capable of doing so. 
How out of such occurrence the origin of an individual race 
can be explained is even today open to criticism. The process 
of isolation, tbe occurrence of one and the same mutations, as 
also their collective appearance in a population, as Rosa in his 
Theory of Hblogeny assumes, selection and the process of 
elimination are probably indispensable conceptions. Tbe experi¬ 
mentally induced mutations in fixed direction, which Jollos has 
successfully performed, probably open the way to complete 
explanation. 

From the standpoint of a monophyletic origin of man and 
a poiyphyletic origin of the individual syatemic races, the latter 
can be arranged in tbe following way. It is seen, that the 
larger individual groups (stems) differ from such other groups 
not through a single, but through quite a large number of 
mutations in fixed combinations. This on the other band proves 
their homogeneity. There is evidently the possibility that two 
or more exactly same combinations should arise but they are 
extraordinarily infrequent. They become more improbable if 
the combinations are bigger and more peculiar. On the basis 
of this consideration I may then take up the four main stems, 
each with peculiar combinations of characters as originating 
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independently out of the preceding primitive mankind. I reserve 
for my detailed work^ & description of the basic foundation and 
the comparison of cny standpoint with that of other authors. 
We take first of all, the four stems, the Negrito, the Australoid, 
the European and the Mongolian and then the occurrence of one 
and the same mutation at different places of these stems, as 
advocated above ; and thus the origin of the roost important 
characteristics will be represented in the following manner. 

Spiral hair factor : The mutation to spirally curved hair 
arose from smooth hair and is met with where the Negroid 
stem hu constituted itself. It appears to me, that it baa 
multiplied twice within this stem (alleles) namely, at the origin 
of the Bushmen and possibly at the parallel origin of the Central 
African Pygmies (Fig. 1), In the Australoid stem I reckon 
the Negrito (Somang, Andamanese, PhilUpine Islanders) as 
distinguished from the same mutation in hair from the Veddoids. 
Such a second mutation, appearing Independently, created the 
Papua-Melanesian and a third, the Tasmanians. In the 
European aUm It did not occur as an independent formation on 
the basis of this mutation, although it is not altogether rare 
in individuals. Finally, in the Mongolian stem, the mutation 
did not occur at all. It is possible to show, that the Moogolian 
hair form has originated from the mutation of smooth hair in 
an opposite direction. Then the appearance of the spiral muta¬ 
tion is not taken theoretically, because they would assume at 
least two similarly directed steps contrary to the step which led 
to the Mongolian race. One of the steps, which is taken up 
again by the straight hair factor, is found in individuals with 
smooth or loosely curved hair among the Mongolian or South 
American Indiana ; so far they are not known to be due to new 
racial mixtures. 

The pygmy factor is also due to mutation In the form of loss 
of stature, and this we must think of as an allelic series, so 
that a sharp line between pygmy, pygmoid and short stature 
cannot be drawn. It appears to me that the pygmy mutation 
(Fig. 2) has appeared independently twice in the Negroid stem 
and twice in the Australoid stem. I would like to conceive 
of its independent mutation among the Bushmen, the Central 


*See Prof. Flshcher’s leter -works, speoielly, "Versuch elner 
Genanalyse des Menscbeo" end '‘Versuch einer Phsnogenetik der 
noroelen kdrperlichen Eigenschaften des Menschen", ZU. induk. 
Abtianm. a. Vertrh. (1&80 end 19S9). 
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African Pygroiaa, the New Guinea Pygmies^ the Vedda and the 
Negritos. Similar independent mutations appear to haoe 
occurred (if really existing) among the neolithic pygmies of 
Europe, the ahort-statured Lappa and perhaps the Japanese in 
the Mongoloid stem. 

A mutation (Fig. 3) In the gradual increase of stature may 
well be lilcewiee conceived. The higher stature of the whole 
Negroid stem and its repeated increase in individuals of one of 
its branches perhaps in K.E. Africa, can be conceived as due to 
such mutation. The same haa taken place in the case of the height 
in the Australians, in the European stem, a completely indepen* 
dent one in the Polynesians, the Binaries and the Nordic races. 
And in the Mongoloid stem it might have occurred independently 
more than once ; partly along the many simtlsrly directed steps 
of stature mutations, as also certainly in the tall-statured Asiatic 
Mongols and the North and the South American Indians. 

Sr&chycepkaly jacior (Fig. 4) ; Possibly for no such charac¬ 
ter, valid aa a racial character, has the polyphyletic origin of 
man been so much contested aa bracbyoephaly. Hardly anybody 
will group together genetically the brachycephaly of certain 
Negro stems with that of the farther Asiatic races, the Bushmen 
or the Polynesians, A glance at Pig. 4 shows, how many-sided 
appearance of this factor can be conceived (though their nature, 
perhaps in the opinion of Freta, cannot be here entered into). 

S^ongly elwattd convex nose (Pig. 6) most have similarly 
appeared many times as an independent mutation. It is ebara^ 
teristie that we do not find it at all in the Negroid stem ; in the 
Australoid stem it appears once (small-noaed Melanesians). On 
the contrary, in the European stem, through similar origin, the 
primitive human nose might have mutated into a somewhat 
elevated form, out of which further mutations have occurred in 
the same direction three times independently—in the Dlnaric, 
in the Oriental and in the Nordic races. Lastly, the Mongoloid 
nose shows also the tendency to corresponding mutations, which 
is met with in individual cases and when the small convex noses 
of the Japanese are taken into account, as also in the building 
up of the strongly convex nose of the many Kirghiz tribes and 
above all the eagle nose of the many American Indian stems. 

The jriffment factor of the skin (Fig. 6) in the same way 
appears to give a particularly complex picture, because the start¬ 
ing point clearly belongs to the polymorphic alleles. A series for 
brown factor remains by the side of a series of yellow factor, la 
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both tbo sei'ies, muitiplioAtion or loss up to disappearance, can 
happen independent of one another. The main pigmentation 
generally develops along with hair plg/nentatlon parallelwise, but 
their loss series begins before. Fig. 6 gives only the first process, 
tbe H- and its independent appearance in the individual stems 
is shown. 

I am fully conscious of the hypothetical nature of my 
«zpositions ; it is an approach to the working out of the basic 
principles. Exact anthropological researches as done by Frits 
Barasin recently in New Caledonia, and on the other hand, a 
thorough basic investigations of all the crosses of the various 
hybrid combinations should enable us to support ray sketch some* 
what conclusively. The main theme, however, appears to me 
today already assured ; that it is impossible to classify and 
further to subdivide the human races systematically on the basis 
of an individual character. 

Pig8 In the figures + or — means the appearance of 
each one mutation, means a farther mutation in the same 
direction. 
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CHAPTER II 


RACIAL AFFINITIES OF THE PEOPLES OF INDIA* 

Br 

Ss Abthub Keftk 

When Sir Herbert Risley took the CeneuB of Indi& in 1901 
he not only numbered the heads of the population, but also 
sought to detennine what kind of heads they were—an entirely 
new departure in the way of Census taking. When Dr. J. H. 
Hutton was appointed Census Commissioner in October, 1929, be 
resolved to continue ssd to extend the anthropological investig¬ 
ations which had been initiated by his predecessor of thirty 
years before. He therefore appealed for aid to his colleague, 
Lt. Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, F.R.S., then Director of the 
Zoological Survey, with the result that Dr. B. S. Guha waa 
entrusted with the task of preparing the Anthropological part of 
the Census Report. Dr. Cuba's investigations began in 1930 and 
were continued until the summer of 1933, during which time he 
visited the most distaat parts of India. Samples of the popu¬ 
lation were examined in the following regions : (1) Morth> 
Western Himalayan ; (2) lado-Gangetic plain; (S) Central 
India and Cuarat; (4) Fenloaular India ; (5) North-Eastern 
India ; (6) Assam ; <7) Burma. Besides these regional groups 
two others were added, one representing tribal peoples, and the 
other women of various regions, the data for the latter group 
being gathered by Madame Gnha. Altog:ether 2,611 individuals 
were examined—all of which, with the exception of the female 
group of the Nicobarese*, were measured by Dr. Guha himself. 
The individuals examined represented 34 racial groups, 14 of 
which were Brahmins, 16 various Hindu castes, and 4 tribesmen. 

Eighteen measurements were made of the head and face of 
each individual ; besides these, observations were made on colour 
of skin, hair and eyes according to standardized methods ; other 
points, such as aupra-orbital development, depth of nasal notch, 


*Guba did not measure any Nlcobarese at all. (author) 
*Review of B, S. Goha’s^Badal Affinities of the Peoples of Indla^ 
Census of India, 1981, Vol- I, Pt. Ill (Reprinted with the per- 
izussion of 3fan 29, 1936, (London). 
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epicanthic fold and Uxture of hair were also recorded. The 
numerous tables s:ive the means and the amounts of variation 
stated in the manner with which the 6io>metrieal School of 
London has made the world familiar. The Co-ehicients of Racial 
Likeness for each /?roup has been worked out accordui; to the 
foimula of Professor Pearson. In working out these degrees of 
likeness data gathered by many other observers have been used 
such as those of Dr. Mitra, Prof, narrower, the late Mr. 
Thurston, the late Professor Dixon, Baron von Bickstedt, Sir T. 
Holland, OoJ. Waddell, Chanda, and particularly those of B. K. 
Chatterjee, Dr. Guha also utilized data which be bad gathered 
during earlier anthropological forays into several regions of 
India. 

Dr. Guba’s report forms the first and the more important 
part of the present volume. Neverthless, the second part, which 
is entitled Ethnographic Notes by Dr. J. H. Hutton, contains 
much material of great interest for cultural as well as for phyai' 
cal anthropologists. Dr. Hutton here gives the notes he made 
during official tours through many parts of India, relating 
mostly to tribal peoples—Bhils, Gonds, Chenebus, Andamanese, 
Nicobarese, etc. Over a score of communications give records 
made by local observers. Many of these deserve special mention, 
but reasona of space forbid me from doing more than calling 
attention to the second pert of this volume as a source of inform* 
ation for those Interested in the cultural evolution of tbe peoples 
of India. 

Perhaps the most outstanding result of Dr. Cuba's survey 
has been Uie discovery that the peoples of India are braebycep* 
hallo to a much greater extent than has hitherto been suspected. 
He has prepared an excellent map of India which shows at a 
glance the distribution of head form ; the areas of the long 
heads are coloured blue ; those of the round heads, red. We 
may feel certain that if such a map had been prepared S,000, 
or 10,000 years ago, when mankind was still in the primitive 
tribal stage of evolution, India would have been painted blue 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. All the evidence at our 
disposal is in favour of tbe belief that the forms of bracbycep* 
haly now seen so widely spread amongst modem population were 
evolved, not in India, but north of the Himalayas. Dr. Cuba’s 
map shows brachycephaly (red) sweeping southwards round both 
ends of the Himalayas. From the Pamirs it descends through 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Sind, and then extends continu- 
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ously Along: the west, broadening out from Bombay so ae to 
include almost the whole Deccan. The red band sweeps acrosa 
the peninsula so as to include southern Madras. Only a email 
area in the south is left as blue (dolicbocephalic); it lies along 
the Malabar coast. From the eastern end of the Himalayas the 
brachycephalic (red) area passes from Bhutan and Tibet south¬ 
wards. through Assam, to spread over Bengal and to end in 
Orissa. Thus all that is left of the dolichocephalic (blue) expanse 
is a central coi^e, broad at the base, where it extends across the 
lndo*Gangetic plain from Sind to Bengal, sending a southward 
extension between Orissa and the Deccan to end north of Mysore. 
Ooly in Madras and in the isolated area in Travancore do the 
dolichocephala reach the sea. Such a map gives us a revolution- 
ai7 conception of the anthropology of India. 

How and when did brachycephaly. enter and extend along 
the western parts of India 7 From the photographs of racial 
types which Dr. Guha has included in his report and which add 
so greatly to its value, one notices that the occiputs of the 
western round head is high and almost vertical ; the form of 
brachycephaly is not of the rounded kind seen amongst Mongo- 
lian peoples, such as the Burmese and Tibetans. It is more akin 
to that seen in the peoples of the Pamirs and of Russian 
Turkestan, It has not the intensity to be observed so often in 
Armenians and Uzbegs. Along the south coast of Arabia, as 
Captaiu Bertram Thomas’s data have proved, there exists a 
round-headed people, and the people at Oman, as Dr. Ouha bas 
noted, have the same form of occiput as is seen among the west 
coast peoples of India. The discovery of the ancient civilisation 
of the Indus valley must alter our conception of the settlement 
of India ; sea communication between Arabia sod the west coast 
of India must be much older than has been believed hitherto. It 
is most probable that western India has been invaded from 
countries lying to the west and north of the Indus by sea as 
well as by land. So far as the present evidence goes the inhabit¬ 
ants of Mobenjodaro were predominantly dolichocephalic and 
big-headed. 

Sir Herbert Risley was somewhat unfortunate in the names 
he gave to the racial types of India, particularly in describing 
the Bengali under the racial designation of Indo-Mongolian. I do 
not suppose that Sir Herbert meant to imply that the inhabitants 
of Bengal were derivatives of a mixed Mongol and Indian 
ancestry. Nevertheless the degree of brachycephaly amongst the 
Bengali has to be accounted for. Dr. Guha finds that certain 
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Gusrati group® of the west have a “co-efficient of racial like- 
pess" with certain castes in Bengal which is sufficiently low to 
pemit the inference that their kinship is not distant and that 
Bengal has obtained its brachycephaly from the west Against 
this must be set certain difficulties ; (1) There is a wide belt 
of long-headedness (blue) between red Bengal and the red sone 
of the west; (2) the brachycephaly of Bengal is an unbroken 
extension of the great eastern Mongolian sone, and is thus bound 
directly with Mongolian countries to the north ; (3) the brachy¬ 
cephaly of Bengal I believe to be—but on this more exact 
observations are much needed—of tbe rounded Mongolian, not of 
the Armenoid fiat vertical type ; (4) there is evidence that the 
original papulation of Bengal was akin to the Khasi of Assam. 
It seems to me that the true explanation of the round headedness 
of the Bengali has still to be sought for. 

Dr. Guha has applied biometric methods, to the elucidation 
of the evolutionary relationship which exists between the people 
of India with great loyalty of spirit. He is not blind, as ia 
manifest from several passages in his report, to the uncertainty 
of 'the co*efficient of ‘racial likeness' as a guide to the degree 
of kinship of one people with another. He holds that its results 
have to be accepted with caution. We can never hope to obtain 
a mathematical method that will equal the practised eye in 
determining the relative degrees of racial likeness. We could 
have wished for more photographs of racial types. Perhaps it 
would have been too extravagant to have printed full tables of 
individual meaeurements, but frequency curves showing the 
serial distribution of all the chief characters—particularly of the 
head indict would have added greatly to the value of this report 
without an undue increase of cost. One cannot tell, from the 
data given the percentage of brachycepahlic individuals in any 
of the racial samples reported on. 

As has been mentioned, Dr. Cuba’s racial samples come 
from all parts of India—from the N.W. Frontier to Ceylon, 
and from Sind to Burma. And yet between the most extreme 
types all intermediate stages occur. Pigmentation increases as 
one passes from the N.W. to the S.E. Taking the co-efficients of 
racial likeness at their face value, it would be possible to bridge 
the 60 or 80 units, which separate any two extreme racial types 
with racial samples which lead by gradual steps from the one 
extreme to tbe other. Tbe bridge which links tbe Pathans of the 
N.W. to the Hill Tribes of Travancore is still in existence. If 
evolution be true and if the 352 millions of people now in India 
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are meinbera of tb« sanie Steal branch of humanit; this ousht 
to be the case. Yet, stranse to say, all or nearly all, who have 
sousht to explain the differentiation of the population of India 
into racial types have sought the solution of this problem outside 
the Peninsula. They have never attempted to ascertain bow far 
India has bred her own races. They have proceeded on the 
assumption that evolution has taken place long ago and far away.. 
but not in the great anthropological paradise of India, In this 
respect, Dr. Guha is neither better nor worse than his predeces* 
sors. No doubt India has been invaded over and over again ; 
eertaio racial types are of extraneous origin. Bui one would 
venture the opinion that &6 per cent of the blood in India is 
native to the soil. At least it is urgently necessary that our eyes 
should be more directly focused on the possibility of India being 
an evolutionary field—both now and in former times. Why has 
it been that, with the exception of the colonisation of Assam, 
there is so clear evidence that any part of India has ever been 
a cradle of emigrant nations 1 Her part in the past has been 
to receive and not to give. 

When we turn to the pages in which Dr. Guha sums up the 
reeulta of his investigations we find, I think, evidence of both 
sources of racial origin—foreign and native. In the racial com* 
position of the peoples of India he discerns :— 

(1) A type represented by the Telega Brahmin—short of 
stature, long but small of head (small when compared with 
European standards), nose prominent and long, black-haired 
and dark, tawny brown in colour of akin. This Dr. Guha regards 
aa the essential and prevalent Indian type, and I agree with 
him. Baron von Eickatedt has named it the Melanide racial type 
and regards it as a product of the open spaces of the Deccan. 

(2) A type represented by the Nagar Brahmins ; it differs 
from the last chiefly in the form of head ; the occiput tends to. 
be fiat, not full as in the last. Dr. Guha regards type T as the 
basal form and type 2 as a superimposition (an intrusion) upon 
type 1, 

(3) A type represented by the Fathan, taller and less pig¬ 
mented than types 1 and 2 ; long-headed, long-faced, usually cast 
in a larger mould than types 1 and 2 ; nose long and promin¬ 
ent. This may be described as an Aryan type. Every stage 
between types 1 and 3 is to be found between Sind and Assam. 

(4) A type which differs from type 1 in having a small 
flat nose, short wide face, hair black, wavy or curly. H predo- 
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minates among the tribes of central and southern India. It ia 
akin to the Veddahs and to the Sakai of the MaUy Peninaula. 
Baron von Eickatedt has named it the Vedtde type or race, and 
regards it as a product of the hills- For my part I incline to 
regard Dr. Guha’s type 1 as the evolved form of type 4 ; every 
stage in the passage from the lower to the higher is to be 
observed. 

(5) A type which differs from the last only in its small 
make of body and In ita tendency to have the hair spirally curled. 
The type is best seen amongst the Kadan and Pulayans of the 
south. This Is but a variant of type 4 : every stage between 
the two occurs. 

(6) A brachycephalic mongoloid type represented by the 
Bhutaaae; it occurs along the foothills of the Himalayas from 
Kashmir to Assam. 

(7) Another mongoloid type which differs from the last in 
the head being long rather than round, and with more pro¬ 
nounced nasal development than in type $. Dr. Guha has cited 
the Angami Kagas as representative of thie type. Shape of head 
is not necessarily a fundamental racial character. I believe types 
6 and 7 represent the same stock, one which seems to have been 
evolved in, and formed the native population of N.E. India when 
tribalism prevailed throughout the Peninsula and when agricul¬ 
ture was still unknown in the land. Probably the chief factor 
in producing the racial turmoil in India has been the introduc¬ 
tion of the art of agriculture. 

In adding this volume to the census report Dr. HuUon baa 
rendered anthropology a great service. Dr. Guha has seized his 
opportunities with both hands. India is better off than England ; 
India looks at her heads as well as counts them. It may be, in 
the racial vicissitudes which the distant future will bring forth, 
that London will stand to Delhi as Delhi now stands to London. 
In such an event it may be that a Census Commissioner will be 
appointed for these Islands. In such a case I hope he will 
remember that it was Sir Herbert Risley who instituted an 
anthropological survey for India, and so be moved to do the 
same for the Western Islands of Europe. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE AUTOCHTHONES OF INDIA 

The aboriginal tribee of India have been grouped in several 
ways under one generic name by various authors and ao far 
there has been no agreement on this score. Lapicque (Keane. 
1§20) was probably responsible for the term Pre*Dravidian ; 
Ruggeri (Chakladar. 1921) named it Auslraloid-Veddaic while 
Chanda (1&16) was in favour of the term 'Nwhodo." Eickstedt 
(1989) has used the term Veddid for those having closer affinity 
with the Veddas of Ceylon, while he has coined a number of 
other terms for the other aboriginal groups. Sewell and Guha 
(1929), in trying to find out the physical affinities of the Nal 
race, have described the Tamils and the Veddaa as 'descendants 
of the original Proto*Australoid and ProtCKKegioid blend*. 
They (1931) have also found the Pro to-Australoid type occurring 
among the Mohenjodaro skeletal remains- Hutton (1983) 
followed the last two authors and used the term Proto-Australoid 
extensively in his Census Report for 1981- He even grouped 
the Veddas under Proto-Australoid. Guha in all hie later works 
has consistently used the term Proto-Australoid. The latter 
term is not justified scientifically, for the Auatraloids have been 
recognised, since Huxley's time in 1870, as one of the funda¬ 
mental stems in the evolutionary tree of man and we have no 
clear idea of the prototype of an Australoid. 

The term Proto-Australoid owes ita origin to Dixon (192S), 
who in writing his famous book. The Racial Hutory of Mankind, 
chose a trinity of cephalic characters for classifying mankind 
Tozaer and Cwn (1948) in their preface to the Dixon Memo¬ 
rial Volume wrote as follows : ‘Against the advice of his 
colleague. Professor Hooton, he abstracted all available published 
material on the craniology of contemporary peoples and fitted 
each skull into a framework of categories based ca the inter¬ 
relationship of three criteria : the cranial index, the length- 
height index of the skull, and the nasal index. • * Although this 
arbitrary procedure met with extensive criticism, and although 
no living physical anthropologist of repute would follow it tonday, 
his study of the craniology of all parts of the world on this 
basis served to upset a number of misconceptions as to racial 
relationships and pointed the way to other studies pursued by 
more tenable techniques. Dixon was the first, for example, to 
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indicate by means of scientific data the composite racial charac¬ 
ter of the American Indians, a conclusion which has been subs¬ 
tantiated by more recent work in archaeology as well as in physi¬ 
cal anthropology. To his death Dixon referred to The Racial 
HUto-y of Mankind as “my crime", but few of us thought that 
he regretted having committed it’. 

Hooton <1980) introduced changes in Dixon’s terminology : 
but Guha (1951) has apparently been still using them, at least 
so far as the term Proto-Australoid is concerned. His point of 
view is not clear either, as will be evident from the following of 
his remarks (1985): 'The Australoid type found so largely io the 
present day Indian aborigines, is however abundantly represented 
both in the Southern Indian and Chota Nagpur sites, and judging 
from the description given by the "Vedic Aryans" there seems 
hardly any doubt that they were the “Nisadas" who formerly 
as to-day occupied the hills and forests of India. Various names 
have been given to this race such as "Pre-Dravidian", "Proto- 
Australoid" and "Veddoid" but none of them seems to be as 
appropriate as "Nisadic" the generic name given to them by the 
"Vedic Aryans”, and resuscitated by Mr. Chanda, and which 
should henceforth be used to designate the non-Negritoid Indian 
aborigines’. 

So long the Australoid is regarded as one of the basic stems 
of mankind and its prototype is unknown, the use of the term 
Proto-Australoid seems to be unjustified. And above all. 
Dixon’s admission, which is worthy of a scientist of his eminence 
alone, should be respected. 

Hooton C1930) in his analysis of the Pecos Pueblo crania has 
replaced Dixon’s Proto-Australoid by the term Pseudo-Australoid, 
while he has similarly renamed the Proto-Negroid as Pseudo- 
Negroid. It is worthwhile quoting Hooton here as it is relevant 
to South Indian affinities : ‘The bulk of this Palae-American 
population must have consisted of people in whom the features 
of these three types (Pseudo-Australoid, Pseudo-Negroid, and 
Basket-Maker) were combined in various ways. If I were to 
hazard a guess as to their appearance it would be that they were 
not unlike some of the Dravidian inhabitants of Southern India 
short statured, slender in build, dolichocephalic, mesorrhine or 
platyrrhine, mesognathus and with face lacking the massive size 
and jutting malars characteristic of the later Indians. The skin 
color was probably brown and the hair form inclined to wave 
or to curl than in existing American Indian types.’ 
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In tbe present chapter an attempt has been made to examine 
the Australoid affinities and atong with it the Veddid affinities 
of some of the aboriginal tribes of India, For this purpose 
Eickstedt’s terminology-^Veddid, has been used. Eickstedt (1$39) 
has already discussed the antiquity of this nomenclature. Cuba 
(1961) in hia recent paper recognises the genetic relationship 
of the Indian aborigines with the Australians but objects to the 
generalised use of the term 'Veddoid'. We will discuss it towards 
the latter part of this chapter. 

The Yeddidi in India and abroad 

The Veddid tribes are still numerous in the jungles of South 
India. Although the few existing Veddas* are now locked up 
in Ceylon and were in the same place ever since they came to 
the notice of the anthropologists, it does net necessarily mean 
that they originated in ci'loB- On the other hand, what 
appears more probable is that they crossed over to Ceylon in 
course of their wanderings when the land bridge was in existence 
or when the sea level was low enough to be crossed over. The 
level of the sea sank to a depth of at least 40 fathoma during 
the beginning of the Ice Age in the Sunda shelf (Asiatic Bank) 
in consequence of the growth of the Pleistocene ice-cape (Molen- 
graaff, 1921). The cave life of the Veddas points to an associ¬ 
ation with a rigorous climatic condition. Osman Hill (i$41), 
•whoee monumental work on the existing Veddas can be reckoned 
aa next to that of the Saraains, is of opinion that the Veddas 
are the autochthones of the island. The Seligmana <1911) con¬ 
cluded that the Veddas belonged to the same race as the jungle 
tribes of South India. Howells (1937) also concurs with the 
general Australoid form and he finds it pronounced among the 
Veddas. 

In South India, tribes having Veddid affioitiefl have, so far, 
been classified under the general term Pre-Dravidian and a 
detailed study of some of the tribes, so far studied anthropom^t- 
rically, has been attempted at the end of this chapter. A compete 
list of these tribes has yet to be made and the following can be 
included tentatively ; the Uralis, the Kannikara. and the Muthu- 

•Dr R L Spiltel, a member of the Vedda Welfare Board and 
a famous authority on the Veddas, wrote to the writer in a personal 
communication : ‘Most of the communitlca have quite disappeared 
in the last 26 years and even those tliat are left, are practically 
indlstingnlsliable from Sinhalese or Tamils ; and except for a \'€ry 
few, resent being stigmatlaed as Vedda’. 
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vans of Travancore : the Panipane of Wynad, Malabar ; the 
Sholag:a, the Eurumba, and the Irula of the NilEiris ; the 
Chenchus of Hyderabad and the Kadars and the Malaats of 
Coobln. Apart from the above southern concentration, the noi*th> 
em extension U represented by the Mile of the Rajmahal Hills 
and the Pahiras of the Dalma Hills, Manbbum, The Veddid 
element ia atronsly represented io both the above two tiibes and 
both are yet locked up in the inhospitable bills where 
forests are giradually being: encroached upon and there is a ten¬ 
dency of their coming: down from the hills. The hills and the 
forests are intimately bound up with the Veddid way of life, and 
the fact that they were at one time numerous in the Southern 
and the Central Indian jungles will be apparent from Ihe above 
geographical distribution. Veddid features are also sparsely met 
with in the Gangetic delta and its neighbourhood and there are 
certainly Uadications of a deeply submerged Australoid element' 
(Howells, 1937). Short stature, dolichocepbaly and above all the 
'retained infantile proportions' are the characteristics of the 
Veddid race. 

Outside India, Veddid pockets have been reported on the 
west of India in Hadhramaut in Southern Arabia and in Persia 
(Coon, 1943). Towards the east of India, the Shorn Pen of 
Great Nicobar, the Sakai of Malay Peninsula ; the Orang 
Mamaq, the Orang Batin (Sakai of Sumatra), the Lubu and 
Ulu of Sumatra (Loeb, 1935) : the Nias Islanders (de Zwaan, 
1925} ; the Toala of Celebes (Sarasin, 1906) and the Mol of the 
Indo-Cbina Hills (Holbe, 1923) have been reported to bav'i strong 
Veddid or mixed Veddid affinities. It should be mentioned here 
that the Toalas are brachycephalic and the Mois are mesocephalic 
and Howells finds them to be very much differing from the 
Australoids. The last outpost on the east is Australia. Birdsell 
(1950) has found a strong Veddoid element all over the northern 
half of Australia, which has been named Carpentarian by him. 

It will be thue seen that with South India as centre, the 
Veddids fanned out both to the east aud west, and they appear 
at one time to have been more widespread than now. 

The Australoid element has also been suspected in the 
American Indian. It is yet a moot problem there (Seltser, L943). 

Ausfroiouls iirst, Nigritos second 

A good deal of misconception on the problem of racial 
affinities io India can be removed if the evolutionary order of 
the two fundamental racial stems of mankind, namely, the 
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Australoid and the Negroid or Kegritold, is settled Arst of all. 
The problem is, who evolved first; and although opinion appears 
to be rather weakly divided on this point, the majority are in 
favour of placing the Australoids first in the line of evolution. 

The close of the Lower Palaeolithic is marked by the advent 
of the Neanderthals and if the views of Sollas and von Luschan 
are acceptable, the Australians have to be treated aa the descen¬ 
dants of the Neanderthals. Huxley considered the Australians to 
be the nearest living representative of the Neandartbals. Keith 
(1926) however, thinks that the Australians are i.ot the 
survivors of the Neanderthals but are one of the early forms 
of modern man. Howells (19S7) has compared the Australian 
somatometrie data with all available allied data and come to the 
conclusion ; ‘Th€ Au^tralicn is not c hUnd but a major race, 
and is the most arckaie race d«rum»g,’ 

The earliest trace of the Negro dates to the Aurignacian 
period in the Grimaldi skeleton, tc which Sollas is inclined to 
attribute certain Bushmen affinities. The Combe Capelle finds 
also belong to this period and KUatscb empbasbed its noo' 
Neandarthalian characters and close affinity with the Austra¬ 
lians. There is no doubt, however, that the Neandarthals 
appeared first in the scene and which, by implication, means the 
priority of the Australoids over the Negroes or the Negroids. 

Id Chapter I the views of Bugen Fischer have been 
discussed, in which the latter postulated the mutation of 
the woolly hair, one of the chief distinguiahiog characters 
of the Negroids, from the smooth, wavy hair, and as such the 
existence of a wavy<haired people prior to the Negro is 
undoubted. 

Howells shares the same view and it is worthwhile quoting 
him tn exUnao. Towards the concluding part of his Australian 
race problem he wrote (1937) : 

Xet us therefore examine the reasons for believing that, 
of the surviving races of man, the Australian U the oldest, and 
the Negro group, together with the Negrito, probably the second 
oldest. 

'Proceeding inductively, we may postulate some of the 
characters of the immediate and direct progenitor of Homo 
sapiens, from the collective evidence of fossil types and of the 
Primate family in general. This is not difficult. Our ancestor 
was probably long-headed, with a low forehead and larger brow- 
ridges than at present ; he was likewise more prognathous, with 
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a ]arg«r palate and teeth and a smaller chin. Of hia external 
characters we must i^ore the color of his akin and say of his 
nose only that the root was probably low and broad. His hair 
was probably plentiful on his body, and, most important of all, 
was probably elishtly wavy. At any rate, it was certainly not 
woolly, and most probably was not lankly straight like that of 
the highest Malays and Chinese, for no Primate hair can be 
strictly compared with either of these forms.’ 

'Here, then, is a reasonable picture of the proto-modern 
human stock. It is merely redundant to point out how much 
nearer such a type the Australian stands than does any other 
race, or to remember how convenient an adjective the word 
*'Australoid" has become to express a primitive morphology. 
Puithermore the explanation of the hair form in Australia 
becomes a simple matter : the wavy hair does not result from 
the modification of a woolly-haired black people by a straighter- 
haired group, but has been retained from an ancestral form 
existing before woolly hair had ever appeared*. 

In his essay On 'Physical Deterioration of Race', Howells 
(1940) enlarged this hypothesis : 'The rudimentary bodies, the 
anlage, so to speak, of the primary races did not. however, all 
bud from the common parent stock at the same time, and they 
have undergone specialiaation and progressed in the "human'’ 
direction to widely different degrees. The native Australian 
whose whole frame, ia a what-not full of primitive human 
features, is obviously the oldest race (if the phrase has any 
meaning), having stagnated at this low stage of development 
while the rest of mankind advanced; he exhibits neither 
specialization nor progresaivenesa. The Kegro in all likelihood 
was next to follow the Australian into isolation, physical, and 
probably geographical as well ; he is highly specialized but not 
particularly progressive.' 

It is difficult to reconcile this clear view of HoweDs with 
the following remarks from his pen : 'On the other band, the 
Vedda can not be linked with the Negritos, due to their doli- 
chocephsly ; however, the forest tribes in Southern India, with 
their short stature, very curly hair, and facial features, can only 
be satisfactorily explained by the assumption of a former Negrito 
population.' 

In order to assume an earlier Negrito population at the 
basis of the jungle tribes of South India we have to assume a 
much earlier Australoid stock, at least earlier than the present 
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Veddids, who mutated to form the Negrito characteristics, since 
the process of formation is from wavy to woolly hair, or, to speak 
in terms of Howells, from stagnation to specialization. This is 
unnecessary in view of the complications involved in it and once 
the mutation hypothesis of Eugen Fischer ia accepted we need 
not grope for explanations. Fischer has pointed out that the 
brachycephaiy of the Negritos, the farther Asiatic races, the 
Bushmen and the Polynesian races can not be genetically brought 
together and be has also shown the possibility of a mutation 
in this character as well, in Fig. 4 of his paper. 

Furthermore the dominance of brachycephaiy is already well 
known and it is difficult to believe that the brachycephaiy of 
the Negritos has been completely wiped out if it functioned as a 
basic element. Brachycephaiy has increased in Bengal (Sarkar, 
Das and Agarwal, 1968) at least, and this increase has so far 
remained unnoticed in this country. It is worthwhile looking 
for this in other parts of the country ; but in any case we have 
to look for it in those regions where brachycephaiy is already 
pvesent- 

The Negrito racial strain In a submerged condition has 
been found by Coon (1948) in southern Arabia and here the 
former differs from the Veddid strain not only in hair form but 
also in the head form. Coon writes : 'The population of south¬ 
ern Arabia, aside from the Yemen, consists of two major 
elements ^Mediterranean and Veddoid. In the Hadbramaut 
valley, the agriculturists are predominantly Mediterranean ; 
among the Bedawin, and among the wilder tribes of the Dhofar 
region, the Veddoid element increases in importance. There is, 
however, a third element-^frizzly haired, short statured, round 
headed, which occurs among sporadic individuals, and which is 
presumably Negrito. Individuals possessing these traits are not 
to be confused with African Negro hybrid who are well recognis¬ 
ed and who are differentiated from the rest of the population 
in a social sense, nor with the Somalis. The tribesmen of Cape 
Musandam. in Oman, are said to be predominantly Negrito*. 

Coon points out the submerged Negrito strain as a ‘tentative 
identification* and seeks confirmation *by further work on spot’. 
He however, suggests it to be 'the connecting link between the 
African and Oceanic Negroids*. 

Auafroioida in PnhiiU'ry 

Australoid types of crania have been found lu the Indus 
Valley sites, which date from about 3600 B.C. Sewell and Guha 
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(1981) have found among the skeletal remains fi'om Moherijodai’o 
three crania (Nos, 2, 11 and U) of the FrotO'Australoid type. 
Friederichs and Muller (1933) have preferred to call the above 
three crania and that Ko. 10 as Veddoid, which Guha and Sasu 
(1989) have remarked as ''unfortunate, aa the Vedda skulls have 
neither its size nor massiveness". They have on the other hand, 
following Keith, called the above skulls as Caucaaic in type but 
have not gone into the other technical criticiama of Friederichs 
and Muller*. Harappa has yielded a cemetery with two layers of 
burials, and the two layers show two distinct racial types 
(Appendix 1). The lower-layer people appear to show some 
Australoid affinity auniUr to Mohenjodai'o remains. Karappa 
baa yielded many more skeletal remains than Mohenjodaro, but 
the main report has been published without any detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the skeletal remains. In the short summary by Cuba 
(Vats, 1940. p. 288), there is only a reference to two different 
racial types. During the winter of 1920-31 the present writer 
was responsible along with Mr. H. K. Basu for the excavation, 
preservation and the eventual removal of the skeletal remains 
from Harappa to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the list of 
skeletal remains published in the Harappa report (p. 242) shows 
them to have been 57 in number. Some more have been excavated 
by Mr. Basu (Wheeler, 1947) in the extension of the cemeleiy 
after the publication of the above report. 

At Adilanallur in Tinnevelly district of South India—an 
Iron Age site—nine akulls were found, Guha in an earlier note 
published as an appendix to Chapter XVI of Prehiitoric India 
(Mitra, 1927) stated that 'the AditanaUur crania conform to the 
Veddah type’ while in his recent paper (1961) he says that they 
belong to the Proto-Australoid type. Of the two crania studied 
by Zuckerman and Elliot Smith (1930), one shows unmistakable 
Australoid affinity. The detailed report of these skulls too is 
long awaited from Guha. 

Outside India, the Badarian crania have been found by 
Stoesigger (1927) to be 'as closely allied to the Dravidians and 
Kolarians as to the Early Predynastic Egyptians and are almost 
as close to the Veddaha’. The Badarian culture belongs to about 
6000 B. C.. and since that time the skeletal remains found in 
association with the prehistoric civilisations appear to be Austra¬ 
loid in nature : nothing relating to the Kegro or Negrito has so 
far been found. 




Comfajuson op Msans op 



1 Australian 

Vedda 

Chenchu 

Sr. 

No.| 

Characters 

No. 

Range 

Mean tP. E. 

No. 

Range 

Mean ±P. £. 



'Ti 

Stature 

239 

1S2—187 

168.30 ± .26 

26 

134—162 

152.54 ± .85 

23 

1 164.95 ± .92 

2 

Hd. Length. 

239 

173-211 

1899.3 ± .27 

23 

169-193 

182.23 ± .93 

23 

185.17± .79 

3 

Hd. Breadth 

2iB 

]2Ck.l52 

136.34 t *23 

25 

122—144 

132 76 ±.72 

23 

134.831 

B 

Hd Height 

226 

98—142 i 

124.29 ± .27 

25 

97-137 

122.92± 1.12 

23 

120.48 ±.85 

H 

Hof. Cire. Hd 

23B 

475^597 

532.461 *71 

21 

456-574 

531.80 ±6.80 

23 

525.35 ± 186 

B 

Min. Pr. Dlam 

235 

89-120 

104.82 ± .22 

25 

92—117 

103.12 ±.77 

23 


M 

Biipgo. 6r. 

239 

120—1S9 ' 

139.8S ± .23 

25 

103-137 

117.44 ± .90 

23 

129.00 ± .66 

B 

Bi gonial Br. 

239 

90-121 

104.46 ± .25 

22 

79-110 ’ 

93.73 ± 98 

23 

9339± 1.29 

9 

Natal He. 

238 

32—67 

47.381 19 

25 

39-57 

47.52 ±,76 

25 

48.22 ± 63 

10 

Natal Br. 

237 

31^ 

47.15 ±.16 

25 

3^-42 

36.52 ±.33 

23 

38.981 .32 

n 

Tot. Fae. Ht. 

236 

95—129 

111.70 ±.30 

25 

90—124 

106.60± .32 

23 

110.00 ± 1.01 

1 

12 

1 

Leng. Bf, Ind. 

236 

62—82 

7l.82± .14 

25 

66-79 

72.66 ±.46 

23 

72.89 ±53 

13 

Leng. Kt. Ind. 

224 

1 5S—75 

65.51 1 .16 

25 

56—75.5 

' 67.68 ± .58 

23 

65.11 ± .49 

lA 

Natal Ind. 

223 

76-131 

100.74 ± .45 

25 

56—95 

77.16 ±1.31 

23 

81.38 ± 95 

15 

Tot. Fac. Ind. 

23S 

70—97 

80.14 ± .22 

25 ^ 

64—107 

■ 91.37± 80 

23 

85.26 ±.61 


1 


RSAL Groups (aU nukle) 



Kannikar 


No. Range Ueen^P. £. No. Range Uean±P*E<^^ 
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AtiSlralviTU and Auttraioid4 

lAt ua now take gp the actual comparison of the Australian 
physical featurea (Howells, ld47) with some of the Australoids 
in India. The selected data from the latter are given in Table I. 

In selecting the comparative material the primary criterion 
was the psopls having Veddid or alleged to have Veddid 
itffinitiea. The next criterion was the completeness of the metric 
data. It is extremely difhcuU to And out suitable comparative 
data in this country and the few data utiliaed here for com¬ 
parison are not wholly complete. Nothing is known of the 
maximum and minimum ranges of the Chenchu physical measure' 
menta and the hcrlsontal circumference of the I^ndh head. It 
was also intended to cover as much of the representative geogra¬ 
phical area, particularly, to examine the northern position of the 
Mile. Thus commencing with the Veddas of Ceylon (Osman 
Hill, 1941) we come to their neareet geographical neighbour, the 
Kannikars of Travancore (Chatterji and Kumar. 1962), then to 
the ChenchuB of Hyderabad (Guha, 1926) and then to the 
Kondhs of Madhya Pradesh (Ray. 1942) and Anally to the Mile 
of the Rajmahal Hills (Sarkar. 1996-36). The primitive and the 
Isolated nature of the people was also another criterion in select 
ing the tribes, and as such the Ortons wero not included for 
comparison. The Oraons are a highly expanding tribe and in 
course of their sojourn from South India appear to have under¬ 
gone many changes. The tradition of their common origin with 
the Mils has been found by the present writer (1933, 1942-43) 
to be untenable. 

On the same gi^ounds, it is extremely unfortunate that the 
Paniyans of Wynad. Malabar, and the Kadsrs of Cocbln Hills 
could not be thoroughly discussed owing to*the lack of any com¬ 
prehensive metric data. Cuba’s Kadar data are not available 
and Thurston’s (1908) data on these two tribes are at'pended 
in Table II. 
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TABLE II 



Xedar (23) 

1 Hsniysu (25] 


Bange 

1 Mean 

Rangv 

Mean 

Stature 

1466—1594 

1 1577 

1520—1716 

1574 

Hd. Leng. 

172—194 

I* 

184 

17S—193 

184 

Hd. Br. 

12S—I3B 1 

134 

J30—149 

136 

Cep. Ind. 

69—80 

72.9 

69 4—81.1 

74.0 

1 

Mas. lod. 

72.9—108.6 

89.8 

72.9—HS.4 

1 

95.1 


With th«ir wavy hair, abort stature, dolichocephalic head, 
platyrrhine nose and infantile characters they appear to ba 
doeely related to the other Veddids. 

The Mundari-speaking peoples have not been taken into 
coQsideratioD here and it will be fitting with Bowles (1943) to 
treat them separately. 

Guha (1951) in his recent paper has again raised the ‘Proto- 
Australoid’ question. He accepts Howells' main contention of 
the closest correspondence between the Veddas of Ceylon and 
the Australians and the likeness as 'unmistakable' and also 
‘the existence of a genetic relationship’. His only argument to 
call the Australoids as ‘Proto-Australoid’ is the 'comparative 
smallness' of the physical features of the Indian aborigines when 
compared with those of the Australian aborigines. Then he 
says : 'there seems no justification for calling them "Veddoid" 
when we consider, as shown by Howells, that the resemblance 
of the Vedda is much greater with the Australians than with 
any cf the Indian tribes'. 

It appears to the present writer that Howells has probably 
been slightly misrepresented. The quotation gives an idea that 
Howells has undertaken a comparison of the Veddas and other 
Indian tribes. Howells was handicapped by the lack of data, 
as will be evident from his remarks on pages 61 and 64 of his 
paper, and the only available Chenchu data of Guha were 
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signed by him to have a strong AusUalian resemblance. He 
has emphasized of an Australoid element in the Indian aborigines 
in bia paper more than once. 



hig. 7 


Means arranged in deacendlog order : A—Australian; C— Che&chu r 
Kh—Khond; M—Mal4; Kn—Kannikar ; V—Vedda. 

$ 
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A detailed comparative etud; with this end in view has not 
so far been undertaken—not even by Sewell and Guba before 
they proposed their 'Proto-Australoid' hypothesis. It will be 
seen from Pig. 7, where certain characters eartracted from 
Table I, have been arranged in the descending order of their 
means, that the Indian aborigines are not always characterized 
by 'comparative smallness' when compared with the Australiana. 

The Australians occupy the topmost position of the arbitrary 
scale in 4 out of 9 characters shown in Fig. 7. Further, the 
Australians do not ehcw any signihcant statistical difference in 
respect of certain characters. 

In Table HI the differences in the means of the various 
characters of the tribes have been given along with a quotient 
derived by dividing the difference by its probable error. The 
size of the inter-tribal differences as evidenced by the probable 
error has been extracted from Table III and shown separately 
in Table IV. 

The Australian and the Vedda show close resemblance in 
respect of head height, horiaontol circumference of head, 
miolmum frontal diameter, nasal height and cephalic index 
while the Chenchu resemble the Australian in head breadth, 
nasal height, total facial height, cephalic index and length height 
index. Thus each of them show a 6 point reaemblance with 
the Australian. 

TABLE IV 

SIZE or INTEB-TRIBAL DIFFERENCES IN TERVS OF FR0BA6LE ERROR 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Ausiralian—Vedda 

” —M>M 

" ^ChencKu 
—Kannikar 
" —Koodh 

Vedda—MSI4 

" —Chenchu 
" —Kannikar 
" —Kondh 

Chenchu—M»I4 

" —Kanoikar 

” —Koodh 
Msli—Koodh 

" —Kannikar 
Kaojiikar—Kondli 


0—1 1—2 
2 2 
2 0 

1 3 

3 0 

0 0 

2 0 
2 1 

3 1 
1 1 
Z 3 

4 2 

3 3 

2 1 
6 0 
3 2 


2_3 3—4 4—X 
1 1 9 

1 0 12 
1 2 8 
0 1 11 
0 0 14 

1 3 9 

5 3 4 

4 1 6 

2 2 3 

5 2 3 

4 2 3 

2 3 3 

1 0 10 
0 1 3 

1 1 7 


DimREMC£& Of Means Of The Various 





1 


2 


3 

I 

4 


5 


6 


7 



Australian 

Australian 

Australian 

Australian 

Australian 

Vedda 




Vedda 

M«16 

Cheikchu 

Kfuinikar 

KonJIi 

Mii4 

Chcnehu 

Sr. 

V<f, 


Diir 

x.p.e. 

Diff 

Jtp.e. 

Dil7 

scp.e. 

Din. 

x.p.e. 

DH! 

x.p.«. 

Dif! 

xp.c. 

Diff. 

x.p.e. 

1. 

SiMuro 

\S.76 

l&ll 

11.66 

31.51 

3.35 

3.S3 

1543 

30.26 

8.34 

18.S3 


4,71 

12.41 


t 

Kd Leng. 

7.70 

7.94 

5.72 

15.05 

4.76 

5.67 

5.34 

9.21 

2.03 

6.77 

1.98 


2.94 

2.41 

m 

Ha. Breta 

S.70 

4.8$ 

0.69 

2.30 

1.71 

249 


0.89 

1.66 

4.37 

4.47 

5.96 

i07 



Hd. H«;ght 

1.37 

1.18 

$.23 

21.47 

3.81 

4.28 

7.61 

10.8? 

7.09 


1060 


2.44 

1.73 

1 

Hoe. Cir. Hd. 

0.66 

0.10 

0.41 

0.28 

7.11 

3.57 

7,43 

4.66 

X 

X 



6.4S 

0.92 

B 

Min. Pr, Dia. 

1.70 

2.13 

4.28 

15.29 


6,76 

1.48 

0.37 

4.12 

11,14 

2.58 

3.27 

2.29 

2 41 

B 

Bisygo, Br. 

22.41 

24.97 

887 

27.72 

J0.85 


11.49 

28.02 

8.0S 

17.50 

13.54 

1456 

11.55 


8 

fiigoniBi Br. 

10 73 

1062 

7.57 

19.92 

11.07 

8.45 

7.57 

8.51 

7.36 

15.56 

3.16 


0.34 

2.10 

9 

Na«il Kt. 

ai4 

0.18 

0.18 

0.72 

0.84 

1,27 

0.06 

ai8 

2.22 

6.17 

0.32 


0.70 

a7i 

10 

Nual Br. 

10.63 

28.73 

7,54 

35.90 

8.17 

22.69 

9.3^ 

35.92 

9.15 

35.19 

3.09 

8.35 

2.46 

5.35 

11 

Tot Fac, Ht. 

5.10 

11.59 

2.03 

4.95 

1.70 

1.63 

2.21 

3,56 


4.83 

3.07 

7.14 

3.-I0 

3^1 

12 

L«ng. Br Ind. 

0.84 

1.75 

2.72 

14.32 


1.95 

2.44 

7.18 

1.75 

7.61 

2.88 

3.92 


3.29 

IS 

Le»g. Ht. I&d. 

2.17 

3.62 

6.66 

27.75 


0,77 

2.16 

5.40 

4.67 

11.97 

4.49 

7.36 

257 

3.38 

14 

Nasal Ind. 

23.SS 

16.96 

16.44 

26.52 

1936 

18.44 

20.63 

26.11 

23.61 

33.73 

7,14 

547 

4.22 

2.61 

15 

Tot Fac. Ind. 

11,23 

13 53 

3.60 

11.61 

5.12 

8.09 

521 

22.22 

5.99 

13.02 

7.63 

9.19 

6,11 

6.05 


III 
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8 


9 


10 


1 

12 

1 

13 

14 


5 


Vcdda 

Kondli 

Vedda 

Kaunikar 

Chenehu 

MBU 

Chenchu 

Kaiinikar 

Oienchu 

Kondh 

Male 

l^ndh 

UI14 

Kaiinikar 

Kondh 

Kannikar 


















Sr 

0jff. 

x.p.e. 

Dif! 

x.p.e. 

Diff 

3tp.«. 

DiB. 

x.p.a. 

Difl. 

x.p.<. 

Dilf. 

xp.e. 

Diff. 

x.p,«. 

Diff 

x.p.e. 

No. 

7.42 

8.1$ 

0.63 

0.68 

8.31 

8.74 

11.73 

20.31 

4.99 

5.04 

3.32 

7.38 

3,47 

5.94 

6.7$ 

a.$i 

1 

5.67 

3.79 

2.36 

2.54 

0.96 

1.14 



273 

3.21 

3.69 

925 

038 

0.66 

3.31 

5.52 

2 

5.44 

6,97 

4.19 

5.05 

2.40 

3.12 

212 

2.52 

3.37 

4.21 

0.97 

2.69 



1.2! 

2.50 

3 

5,72 


5.24 

4.84 

13.04 

14.33 

3.80 

3.56 

3.28 

3.15 

16.32 

24.0 

16.84 

23.39 

0 52 

0.59 

4 

X 

X 

8.09 

1,17 

6.70 

2.96 

14.54 

6.32 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7.84 

4.22 

X 

X 

5 

242 

292 

0.22 

0.25 

0.29 

0.50 

2.51 

4.11 




0.47 

2.80 

7.57 

2.64 

6,00 

6 

14.36 

14.65 

10.92 

11.38 

1.98 

2.» 

0.64 

0.86 

2.80 

■ 


J.78 


6.55 

3.44 

6.49 

7 

3.37 

3.18 

3.16 

2.43 

3.50 

2.65 


2.26 

3 71 

2.75 

^9 

0.43 

0 


0.21 

0.22 

8 

2.08 

2.54 

0.08 

0.10 

1.02 

1.57 

0.78 

1.15 

1.38 

1,97 

2.40 


0.24 


2.16 


9 

1.48 

3.89 

1.29 

331 

0.63 

1.80 

1,17 


098 

258 

1.61 

5.71 

1.80 



0.65 

10 

7.90 

13.17 

2.89 

4.59 

033 

031 



4.50 

0.40 

4.83 

8,47 



5.01 

6.77 

11 


1.86 

1.60 

2.91 

1.65 

3.06 

1.37 

2.25 

058 

1.21 

a97 

4.41 

0.28 

0.82 

^^9 

1.92 

12 

664 


4.33 

628 

7.06 

13.58 

1,76 

2B9 

427 

7.12 

11.33 

28.33 

882 

21.51 

2.51 

4.92 

13 


0.02 

2,95 

Z02 

2,92 

2.81 

1.27 

1.10 

4.25 

3.90 

7.17 

10.54 

4.19 

5.37 

298 

3.55 

14 

5.24 

5.89 

5.02 

5.54 

I.S2 

2.34 

0.09 

0.12 


1.19 

2.39 

5.31 

1.61 

3.22 

m 

1.30 

IS 
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The VeddA, oq the other hand, ahowa an 3 point reaemblanee 
with tba Chenchu and the Kannikar each. Both agree with 
Ihe Vedda in respect of head length, horizontal circumference 
of head, minimum frontal diameter, higonial breadth, naeal 
height and naaal index. The other two characters beeidea the 
above 6 common characters, are head breadth and head height 
in tbe Chenchu, and stature and cephalic index for the Kannikar. 
The Kcndh ahowa a 6 point resemblance with tbe Vedda. 

The Chenchu, occupying the central geographical poaition, 
reveals an interesting feature. They show a 10 point reaemblance 
each with the M&li and the Kannikar while there la a 3 point 
I’eaeinblanee with the Kondh. Both the Mftid and the Kannikar 
agree in common with the Chenchu in respect of head length, 
bisygomatic breadth, bigonial breadth, nasal height, nsasi index, 
total facial height and total facial index. The other three 
characters, not found in common, are horizontal circumference 
of head, minimum frontal diameter and nasal breadth In the 
hfftl4 while in the Kannikar they are head breadth, length 
breadth index and length height index. The Chenchu and the 
Kondh resemble In minimum frontal diameter, bizygomatic 
breadth, bigonial breadth, nasal height, nasal breadth, total 
facial height, length breadth index and total facial index. Thus 
the M&ld, the Chenchu and the Kannikar agree with one another 
in the majority of characters and it would not be out of place 
If we regard them as the closest congeners. 

Both the Chenchu and the Kannikar resemble the Vedda 
in 8 characters, as mentioned above, and we can, by implication, 
say that the Vedda, the Chenchu, the Kannikar and the M£ld 
were at one time close congeners. Thus Guha’s opinion quoted 
above appeare to be unwarranted ; In fact the reaemblance of 
the Indian tribes with the Vedda is greater than that of the 
latter with the Australiana and the nomenclature Veddid la 
fully JustiAed in the racial affiliation of the tribes dlecussed io 
the present study and also to those allied to them here or abroad. 

The present writer in 1988 referred to the M&ld as tbe 
autochthonous Inhabitants of the Bajmahal Hills. Tbe Faniyans, 
whose blood group picture have been eo widely and rightly 
compared with the Australian blood groups, have not so far 
been subjected to serious study, and to the present writer they 
appear to be the truest representative of the Veddas in South 
India. These Veddids are the autochthones of the country ; 
they are the products of the soil. 
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of the above 

1. The history of the term 'Proto*Austrfilo id’ haa been 
discussed. 

2. The distribution of the Veddids in India and their 
extent outside India hss been traced. 

S. The evolution of the Australoids has occurred first while 
the Kesritfl appeared as a mutation from the Australoids. The 
woolly hair is a mutation from the wavy hair. The Australoids 
are stagnating at a low stage of development while tho Negro 
or Negrito is a highly specialised form. 

4. The Australoid skeletal remains date as early as Badarian 
times and during the prehistoric times io India the Australoid 
types only predominate. 

t. A statistical treatment of the anthropometric data from 
the Australians* the Veddas and a few other Indian aborigines 
has been made. The Kundari-speaking peoples have been left 
out of the present study. 

5. The statistical treatment reveals an 8 point resemblance 
between the Vedda, the Chenchu and the Kannikar and a 10 
point resemblance between the Chenchu* the hfild* the Kannikar 
and the Kondh. This relationship is indicative of a close racial 
afbnity with the Vedda and the nomenclature Veddid for such 
people is justified. 

ftmaint 

The skeletal remaine of the Australoids discussed before 
are very few. Osman Kill <1941, 194&) has made a detailed 
study of the Vedda skeletal remains* which includes remains of 
dS Veddas from the different museums of Great Britain, 
Colombo, India* his own collection and those of Dr. R. L. Spittel. 
The preseat author has already published two studies of the 
U&14 skeleton (1934'86* 1988^9) which are also incorporated 
here. 

Altbough the authenticity of the aboriginal skulls and 
skeletons is In the ranjority of cases doubtful, they form part of 
the collection of the many museums of India and there has been 
so far no attempt to enlist them in the form of a catalogue even. 
The anthropological section ot the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
posseeses probably the largest of its kind in India where too 
no systematic study or even a catalogue has been attempted. 
The collection has been in charge of the Director* Department of 
Anthropology since 1946. Some of the above collection, tho 
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Burmft8« craniA from the old burial ground of Prome (1931^) 
the Muada <1982.33) and the Oraon (1933*34) craqia have bees 
etudied by the late Dr. P. C, Beau. 

The firat lot of Mftl4 skeletal remains was recovered during 
September, 1983, from the hill village cemetery of Datunva/r 
(Rajmahal aubdiviaion). They comprised two femora, the left 
tibia and the upper third of the left fibula. A second lot of long 
bonee woa also recovered in February, 193T, from the denaer 
part of the above cemetery. In March, 1936, a large number of 
human bonea were also recovered from the Guma Pahar* cemetery 
at Durgapur (Rajmahal) and forma till now the largeat eollec- 
tion of authentic akeletal remaina of the MlMr. At the latter 
place remaina of more than one single individual were found, of 
which the larger number belongs to a female. A skull, a com* 
plete pelvic girdle and the two pairs of long bones of the lower 
extremity con be identified as belonging to the female. Thia 
latter akeleton appeared to be a comparatively recent burial since 
the dried up tissue fibres were still adhering to the bones. 


* The Ouma Pah^r cemetory Is situated ot a distance of about 
quarter of a mile from the village on a much higher level than the 
Utter. The author lied been to the spot with a MiU boy (Pig. 6) 
and a village watchman. When the skeletal remains were seen 
the MSI4 boy wes esked to bring from his village an old baakct 
in which tlie bones could be carried. The boy returned with a 
small basket and when he saw the author picking up the bonea he 
at first refused to give the basket. The villagers could see all 
what is being done in the cemetery and they all grew curious when 
the basket was brought. Further, a woman from the village cried 
out to the boy sometliing, at which the latter replied. Immediately 
the women began to weep loudly and the author was compelled to 
suspend any further search for the bones, lest anything untoward 
may happen. The collected bones were somehow piled upon the 
basket end a part tied in the cloth of the watchman and the latter 
wes asked to carry it to the Dak Bungalow through the jtmgle 
path which does not touch the village. The author came down to 
the village and saw the women weeping in a body while the men 
etood in a row opposite to them. The author had left the 
oiGcers of the forest department In the village who had already 
begun the task of consoling them. The author explained to the 
villagers that the bones are not intended for any magical purpesea 
and they will be reburied as they were not properly buried there. 
The greatest difficulty was to console a young married girl who 
had recently lost her mother and was also buried in the ssjoe 
cemetery. 
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Fiff. 8. Cemeiry t| Gum» Pfth&r, EurgApur. R&(niAhKl. 

For faciiitieo of compgrlion the moasuremonte of the Ion; 
honM publtihed before, have been incorporated here. 

The ikeUtai vart9. 

The total human remains from Danowar are as foHows 

(a) Humerue^Riffht and left; upper and Icpwer ends 
missins. 

(b) Ulna—Right, head and lower end missing. 


Hero loo. as in DonowAr, persons dying of small-pox (Sarkar, 
1938) are not burled. Furtlier, remains from a few graves appear 
to have been taken out fay wild animals and it appeared tliat Hie 
dead is not so securely buried here. This can be very well seen 
from a burial in the photograph where llie dead is buried and 
(Overed by an inverted string cot In other places, large stone 
boulders arc placed after the body is covered with earth. The 
rocky nature of the soil of the cemetery of Guma Pahar stands in 
the way of making deep ditches for burials. 
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(c) Femur—Right and left; right complete ; articular 
head and neck of the left missing. 

(d) Tibia—Right and left ; left complete ; upper and 
lower ends of the right missing. 

<s) Fibula—Bight and left I upper and lower ends of 
both missing. 

The human remains from the Guma Pahar cemetery are as 
follows 

( 9 ) SkuU—Female, complete, parts of the basi-occipital 
and the palate missing. 

(h) Skull—Male, facial portion completely missing, parts 
of right and left parietala broken. The akull wu 
found in fragments but reconstruction has been 
possible due to the presence of the majority of the 
articular surfaces of the frontal and other bones. 

( 0 ) Lower Jaw—Complete ; of the teeth only the right 
second molar was found embedded in the mandible. 

(d> Scapula—'Left: complete, excepting a email end of 
the acromion process. 

(e) Humerus—Left ; complete. 

(f) Radius—Right ; complete. 

(g) Ulna—Right and left; left complete ; lower end of 
the right missing. 

(h) Pelvic girdle—Complete with two Os Coses snd a 
sacrum. 

(0 Femur—(i) Complete right and left of an individual; 

dts well into the sockets of the above 
pelvic girdle. 

(it) Right of a second individual ; epiphysis 
worn out. 

(ill) Right of a third individual ; only lower 
third present. 

(/) Tibia—(i) Right and left of an individual ; complete. 

(ii) Left of an individual : condyles worn out 
and lower malleolus missing. 
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(k) Fibula—Left: lower part miBBing. 

(0 Aatragalue—Left ; complete. 

The above forme the complete liet of the bones which will be 
described here. 

The pelvic 6:irdle belongs to a female individual and the two 
pairs of the femur and the tibia together with the astragalus 
and the dbula can be associated with it as are evident from the 
well-Atted articulating surfaces of the corresponding bones. It 
is also not unlikely, that the female skull and the almost com¬ 
plete lower limb belong to the same individual. Similarly, the 
left ulna can be very well articulated at the olecranon process of 
the left humerus end they appear to belong to the same indivi¬ 
dual. The Danowar remains, from the general texture of the 
bonce and for reasons mentioned below, appear to belong to the 
same individual whereas at Guma Pakar we have skeletal remains 
of at least three individuals. The bones have been described 
according to thsir normal anatomical order. All the measure¬ 
ments have been given in millimetres. 

The sM. 

Ths skulls, one male (PI. V, o-o) and one female (PI. IV} 
found at Ouma Pahar, belong to adults. The female skull 
is complete and is in a better stats of preservation than the male. 
In the female akull, only a part of the right zygoma and the 
malar bones are zniesing and excepting the abssace of a few 
soft parts of the palate and the baeioccipital, the skull is com¬ 
plete for ail osteometric purposes. The male skull was found In 
fragments and the facial part is entirely missing. Even after 
reconstruction of the fragments, a large part of the two parietals 
at the coronal suture were missing. The right occipital bone 
has also undergone some amount of flattening at the region of 
the parietal tuberosity and though it has been found possible to 
articulate the bone at the right lamboidal suture, interspaces are 
to be seen at the region of the right asterlon. This has to some 
extent affected the maximum cranial breadth of the skull. The 
frontal bone can also be articulated with the left parietal at the 
left coronal suture in the region of pterion and with the sphenoid 
at the right sphenoidal suture. It is possible that the cranial 
length also has been very slightly affected. 
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For facilities of comparison, it wjH be worth while to 
describe the two skulls together, 

Nom« Verficfliifi 



Viewed from the top (Fig. 9) both the akuUe show 
an elongated shape which ia more marked in the case of the 
male than the female. The female skull has a narrow and 
tapering frontal bone which is broad in the male. The difference 
Is, however, very much marked on the occipital aide of the two 
skulls. In the female skull the psrietsls fall down abruptly and 
practically nothing of the occipital bone can be seen, while in the 
male skull the occipital bone bulges out to form a distinct 
curvature cf its own and is also marked by a depressed surface 
in the region of the lambda. 

Norma occvpitalU 

Viewed from the back (Fig. 10) the female skull shows a 
characteristic curvature towards the basal surface at the com- 
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TDencemeDt of the superior nuchal line aod the area of tba musclo 
attacbmeriU is broader than that of the male, though however, 
the muscular impressions are deeper in the latter. The pattern 
of the lambold suture is more complicated in the female than 
that of the male. 



Fig. 10. Occipital view of the MiU $ eraniuni X i 
f/ormo ^asiUris 

At the basal surface, the female skull (PI. IV,c) presents 
4 larger occipiul area than that found in the male skull 
(PI. V, b), The male skull, however, shows deeper muscular im* 
pr«sions. The basilar process of the occipital bone is flat and 
broad in the male while it is rounded and constricted at the 
middle in the female. To this is due the larger opening of the 
carotid canal than that of the male. The foramen ovale, on the 
other hand, is much larger in the male than that of the female. 
In the male ekuU there is a foramen at the back of the left occi¬ 
piul condyle, which leads to the jugular foramen. The female 
akull has a conspicuously large left styloid process. The mastoida 
are larger in the male, while in the female the points are some¬ 
what curved inwards. The digastric fossa is deeper in the 
female than that of the male. 

The psJate is present only in the female skull. All the teeth 
were erupted and in this skull, only the three left molars, the 
first molars, the first left premolar and the first right molar are 
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pig. 11. Lateral view of the MIH ^ cranium Xi (on nn plane). 


preiont Tha right molara aaem to bo more worn out than thoae 
of the left. 

Noma UitiralU 



terized by the bulging occiput and the fronUl emmences. 
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In the feraale skull (Fig. 12) the forehead bends down 
into e smooth vertical slope whereas the male skull has promi- 
nent supraorbital ridges and frontal emineocea. Both the skulls 
are marked by a greaUr preauricular development, which is how- 
ever slightly larger in the male than the female. The left styloid 
process of the female skull is very well preserved and shows an 
inwardly bent curvature. The female skull shows slight alveolar 
prognathism. 



Norma fadaHt 

The facial portion of the male skull is missing but the 
peculiarities of the frontal bone are marked. The frontal bone 
presents two eminences ; the glabella and the supraorbital ridges 
are well marked. In the female akuU (Fig. 13) the frontal 
tuberosities are not well marked. The orbits are circular and 
the nasal aperture is pyriform- The subaasal spine is promin¬ 
ent. The male skull shows two supraorbital foramina which are 
in the shape of notches in the female. 
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Form of iAo Ifead, 

The male Mali ekull is doUchocranial, the cranial index being 
72.46 while the female skull with an index of 79.62 shows a 
brachycranial tendency. Both the skulls, however, have under¬ 
gone some amount of postmortem changes, especially the male, 
and it appears that they have affected the cranial indices to a 
certain extent. Both the skulls are low-vaulted ; the auricolar 
heights measured by Davidson Black's Calottemeter with the 
skulls placed on Mollison's eraniophore are lOS mm, for the 
female aod 107 tnm, for the male. 

The cranial forms of the two skulls fairly agree with the 
averages for living subjects measured by the present author 
(1936-36). The average cephalic Index of the MAldr males 
derived from 188 individuals* was 74.64 while the average of 
the females derived from the measurements of 7 individuate was 
found to be 78.69. This gives not only a mesocephalic value but 
when the 7 individuals are considered separately the aotaal 
number of people having a brachycephallc index was 42.86%. 
The true character of the female head cannot, however, be 
definitely judged from such a small sample. The 7 cephalic 
indices are as follows !»81.60, 68.64, 76.82, 81.66, 76.24, 74.86 
and 30.12. Of the seven 2 are definitely brachycephallc whereas 
the latter wee found to be 1.06% among the males. 

Cranial Copooitv. 

The cranial capacity of the Mild female skull is 970 c.e. only. 
It has been estimated firstly by mustard seeds' and the three 
readings are as follows 

Ist Reading .. 960 c.c. 

2nd Reading .. 960 c.c. 

3rd Reading .. 970 c.c. 


* No individuals from Durgapur, however, were measured, as 
it lies on the margin and it was thought that other strains might 
have entered into this region. 

' The graduated glass cylinder, into which the mustard seeds 
were put, is fitted with a wooden stopper at the mouth tJirough 
which a wooden piston is allowed Into the cylinder to pre*a the 
seeds. Tins apparatus belongs to the Anthropological Laboratory 
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This a mean capacity of 96S c.c. In order to check 
thla result the absolute capacity wu determioed by water after 
the whole skull waa covered with parafRn wax. With the usual 
controls necessary In such an experiment the cranial capacity 
was found to be d70 c.c. only. 


TABLE V 
Cranial Measurements 



Skull 

.. 

MSU 

MBie 

1 » « ♦a 

Munrla 

(Basu) 

Vedda 

(Sarasin) 


Sex 

• • 

S 

8 

2 

8 

1, 

Maximum rruilal lenerh 



157 

165 

179 

•1 

Maximum cranial breadth 



125 

lU 

123 

i, 

Nation inion length 


143 

148 

148 


4. 

Bastltybregmaiic Tieieht 
Least frontal breadth 



118 

130 


S, 


9i$ 

PI 

88 


f, 

Greatest frontal hrsadtii 


in 

100 

99 


7. 

Btmasioid breadth 


99 

100 

94 


K 

Bisvdomatic breadth 


* ^ 


116 

108 

V. 

Naslnn basion liii# 


« 

9S 

98 

91 


Prosthion basion line 



$S 

94 


11. 

Nasion onathion line 



^ * 


98 

12 . 

Kasion orosthlon line 


« 4 

52 

56 

565 

i.t. 

Nasal Irnoth 



41 

42 

41.5 

14. 

NaiaJ breadth 



25 

25 

23.7S 

15. 

Interorbital breadth 



20 

19 

19 

16. 

Orbital breadth— 







Rj|h( 



54 

35 



Left 




3S 


17. 

Orbital height— 







Right 


* e 

31 

29 



Left 


4 4 

31 

50 

»» 


of the Indlen Museum, Celcutta, and was Rianufsctured by Andrew 
H. Baird of Edinburgh. The cranial capacities of the skulls 
measured by Gupte in Crantological DaU from ikt Xndi/ui Museum. 
Cal<nittA, 1809. were determined with the help of this apparatus. 
In measuring the cranial capacity with coustapd seeds I have 
followed MoIlUon {8ptsitUe anikropoUygitchtr Metaung, 

Hat^dhveh tier hiclogiachn ArheiUmethodan, Abt. VII, Tail 
Utfi S. i9$S. p. 639) thoi^h the seeds were poured Into the skull 
with the help of an ordinary glass funnel used io chemical labora¬ 
tories instead of the metal one suggested by him. 
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Munda Vedda 

Uili MiM (gaau) l%uuin) 


1$. Uaxilloalveclar lenffili 

19. Maxilloalveolar breadth 

20. Palatal leng:th 

21. Palatal breadth .. 

22. Occipital foramen— 

Length 

Breadth 

25. Auricular height .. 

24. Sagittal cranial arc 

25. Tranaverae cranial are 

2d. Horisontal orcutnierence 
27. Biauricular breadth 
2%. Outer biorbital breadth 
29. Inner biorbital breadth 
20. Createat oeeipital breadth 

31. Frontal are 

32. Parietal are 
03. Occipital are 
04. Frontal chord 

35. ParieuI chord 

36. Occipital chord . ... 

37. Length of lat Motir (Upper) 

Auteropoetenor 
Right traniverje 

. Anteropoaterior 

Tranaverae 

3S. Length of 2ad Molar (Upper) 
-. .. / Antcropoitarior 
Tranavwae . 

, ) Anteropoaterior 

Lelt { Transverse 

39 Bivbitonaaal arc 

40. Nation lambda line 

41. Calvarial height . . ^ 

42. Umbda ealvinal height 

43. Bregma poaition line 

44. Frontal perpendicular 

45. Parietal perpendicular 
44. Occipital perpendicular 
47 Frontal inclination angle 
4g, Occipital inclination angle 

49. Facial profile angle 

50. CaWariai base angle 

51. Frontal curvature angle 

52. Parietal curvature angle 
S3 Occipital curvature angle 


107 ? 

*« 

,0* IM 





125 ® 
127 * 
117 ® 124 
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TABLE V—eontd. 
Cr4aial Measur«si«nU (eoncd.) 


.. Milt , V«<ld« 

{Ba9u> (S«r«»jo) 
.. (? 2 2 


$4. Occipiul flexion*! angle 118* 

55. Superior facial length angle .. 

56. Naalon to foot of bregma 

perpendicular 

%7t Cranial capacity in e.e. 
lruiUA$oi i}u ersnium. 

1. Length breadth index 7i.46 

2. Len^h height indtt .. 

5« Breadth height Index .. 

4. Calvarial height index .. 

5. Bregma poeition Index 

6. Sagittal cranial currature Index 43 02 

7. Transverse cranial eorvature 

index 

8. Transverse fronto>parietal 

index .*75.61 

indlMr rheuinf (hi teiaderj of tSr 
varfeui et.'s. 

1. PrciitO'parietal index .. 

Z Pronto<occmital index 

3. Parlet^oeeipltal index .. 

4. ProntO'sagittal arc index 

5. Paiieto.sagi(tal are index .. 

6 . OccipitO'Sagiital are index ,, 3|,]0 


124* 125" 


3S* a* 

• • 

21 41 

• * 

970 1100 

1175 

f£sii- (Cal- 

{Esii- 

mated! culated) 

mated> 

79.62 67.88 

68.7 

75.16 78.79 

70.7 

94.40 116.07 

4 9 

64.19 67.57 


34.46 27.70 


44.85 44.17 

1 1 

22.64 38.80 

• • 

72.80 78.57 



fndlMS showing rhr amount of euTve?u*r 

e igtnt 1 of tark of ihi thm eontoM 
ttof (h« cranium. 

1, Frontal curvature index 

2. Parietal curvature index 

3. Occipital curvature index 


8d.l7 
86.52 
79.44 82.80 


Indices of the Pace. 

2. Total facial index 

2 . Saperior facial index 

3. Zygomatieo frontal Index 

4. Orbital Index^ 

;; 

5. Nasal Index 
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TABLE V—<oncld. 
Cranial Meaacir«meni$ (c&ncld.) 




Skull 

1 im 

MJK 

1 Uun<is 
' (Bosu) 

Sex 

• 

o 

- 

2 

n 

T 

Indioet thoufing nItfcUAj 5«{4»«<n crantiim 
end fact. 




1. Lonaiiudinfil crsnio-faclal 

tudex 

2. Trsnflv«fB« crtnio.f*riaI Index 

3. VerMcal crsnio-facial Index 

y. 

54.M 

44*07 

34.5? 

103.S7 

«.07 

2omc addlitenol lnd!tes. 




1. ^mhda calvarial height Index 
i. hrental perpendicular index 

A Parietal perpendleulv index 

4, Occiptlal perpendicullr index 

44.16 

sdi9 

43.79 

24.75 

24.75 

27.27 

4J.$1 

24.24 

20.56 

26.44 

TABLE VI 


Veddt 

($ar«8in) 




61 

58 

?S 

73 

70 
69 

71 
75 
78 


M9a$urtm9nt9 of the foot in the anteropoeterior plcne 
(MdU. \l nhuUJ 

.‘i?® m(d-ntrkiilar pUi)« 

f'roj»<!i«n or the n)alfr<inaxiJtikry eo ni 
j fo «tjon or ih« nM« . 

J ro acifOB of the mcciicIIrs na&al procea- of maxiria 
i'roie<tioii of ili« J&teral naas] mirff/n 
i’rojaedon of the iiaslon 
l'ro|«etjen of ihc pre>&urieu]ftr 
j’pojacJlon of the aubnaaal point 
I'fOjeciton of the upper alveolar point 
Lower Jaw. 

The lower Jrw (Pl. V, d, e) found at the Ourna Pahar 
cemetery belonse to an old individual. It ohowa the pre¬ 
sence of the right second molar only, which is also very much 
worn out. The process of absorption ia marked in the lower 
jaw, specially on the left side. The socket of the second left 
molar is almost absorbed. The mental foramina have nearly 
approached the alveolar border. The lower jaw is charsicterised 
by the presence of prominent superior genial tubercles. 

The following are the measurements of the lower jaw 
6 icondylar breadth .. .. ii6 

Bigonial breadth .. 92 

Leng. of the ramus .. 50 

Max. breadth of the ramus , 37 
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Min. breadlii oi the ramus 
Symphyseal height . ‘ 

Mandibular length * * 

Mandibular angle 

Indieu 

Mandibular Inda]( 

Ramus Index 

The meaaurementa of the right second molar are 
Anteroposterior length 
Transverae length 


87 

27 

57.6 

182* 

49.67 

64.0 

11 

11 


Scapula. 

recovered from the 

GuTna Pahar cemetery and belongs to an adult individual. 

^ portione 

of eaneelloua tissues are exposed at the inferior angle and at the 

terminus of the spinal axU upon the vertebral border in the 

aupraspineus Mflon. There is also a deep suprascapular notch 

fSllws messuremenU of the scapula are as 

Msasurtrnanti 


Morphological length (max. br.) 

Morphological breadth (max. leng.) 

Spinal axil ., 

Length of the supraspinous line 
Length of the infrospinous line 
Ant. post, diameter of the glenoid fossa (vert) 
Dorsoventral dismeter of the glenoid fossa 
(trans.) 

Length of the axillary border 

AngUt 

Spinal axis angle 
Infrsspinous angle 
Vertebral border angle 
Axillospinal angle 

Indices 

Scapular index 
Supraspinous index 
Infraspinous index ... 

Axillary index 
Fossorial index 
Clenoid index 


85 

118 ? 

86 
46 f 
84 ? 
82 

21 

116 7 


101 * 

86 “ 

94* 

47* 


72.08 ? 
48.14 ? 
71.18 f 
98.81 
63.57 
66.53 
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Bumenis. 

The complete left humenie (Pl, VI) wae found from 
the GuTM Fahar cemetery while the other two bones (PI. 
VI, c,d) with the epiphyaia miaeing were recovered from 
the Danowar cemetery. All the three bonea poaaeaa slight 
curvatures at the upper end of the shaft, which is marked in the 
left humeruB of the two obtained from I><moi«ur. The bonea 
from the two cemeUries show acme notable variations. The 
Damowar bonea, aa will be evident from the circumference 
measurements of the shafts, are stronger than that found from 
Gvma Pahar. The Gwtut Pahar humerus is characterleed by a 
long and deep bicipital groove and the muscular impreaaions can 
be very sharply distinguished from one another. The bicipital 
grooves In both the Danowar bonee are hat and the shafts are 
rounded in appearance whereas it is somewhat triangular in the 
Guma Pahar specimen. The DaACtmr bones seem to be without 
doubt belonging to the right and left aides of the same 
individual. 

The meaeurements of the humeril are given below 


TABLE Vn 
Msosursmenfs 



1 Gitms Pdhor 

Dsneu^r 

MwiHTcmcnu 



- 


Left 

Right 

Left 

Maxiaiun length 

27\ , 



Phyaiognemic length 

Breedln of the orox. eolohveU .. ! 

2U 1 



<0 i 



Breedth of the distal epiphyeia .. | 
Longitudinel dieaieter of ine 

S4 






Iliad 

40 1 



Tranavcrae diameter of the 




head 

37 1 



Circun\ferene« of the shaft at 

1 



upper 3rd 

Least circumference of the 

50 1 

1 

dO 

59 

ihafr 

4S 

58 

56 

Circumference of the head 

120 

indiMS 


' 

Caliber index 

17.20 



Index of the head 

92.S0 



AnfUt 

• 



Torsion an^le 

144,5' 



Cubital angle . .1 

79.0* 
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Radiug and Ulna. 

Only OM radiuB (PI. VI. $) of the right side and two 
uId® (PI. VI, f-h). one right and one left, were found from 
the CwwMs Pahar cemetery whereas the shaft fragment of 
a right ulna was recovered from Danowr. The lower end of 
the right ulna from Palutr is miaaing, All the bonea are 
characterised by their curvatures In the shafts ; the ulnar 
curvatures being marked along the upper third of the bonea, 

The peculiarity of the ulna lies In the development of the 
interosaeouB border, In the Dawwir specimen the ulna does 
not show the presence of any sharp crest but a triangular border 
is marked nt the upper third of the shaft. In the Guna Pahnr 
specimens the crests are prominent no doubt but they begin 67 
mm. downwards from the lower Up of the radial notch in the 
right and 67 mm. downwards in that of the left side. The 
Danowar specimens are stouter and stronger than the Guma 
Pahar bones. 

In the radius the interoeesous border is also prominent ; the 
crest measures only 60 mm. long and begins 16 mm. below the 
tuberosity. The curvature of the bone is also a point of interest. 

The measurements of the radius and the ulna are given below 


MeamrtmtntB af fAs Radius 

Max. length .. .. 219 

Physiological length .. .. 206 

Least circumference of the distal half .. 90 

Sagittal diam. of the shaft .. 10 

Transverse dlam. of the shaft .. lo 

Ht. of the perpendicular on the greatest 

curvature of the shaft ,. $ 

Curvature index ., .. 4.06 

Diaphyseal index .. 41.46 

Curvature index .. .. 4.06 

Angle 

Collo-diaphyseal angle .. .. 164^ 
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Mea9V,r9in^ti of Mo UbiM 



OKmo Pahat 

^ Daneuior 

A1edjur«m«ius 

1 Right 

Left 

Riglit 

Mm. lenith 

1 

231 


Phvsielemeal lenrth .. 


207 


Leut circumference of disphysis 

28 

29 

1 38 

Max. bretdth of ihe olecranon cap 

20 

19 


Ht. of the oiccruoti cao .. 

2 

3 


Thickness of the olecranon cap .. 

IS 

14 

.. 





Caliber Index .. 


14.03 


Olecranon cap Index .. 


1.4$ 

. 

Curvature index 

.. 

2.38 

.. 

An|i( 




Joint Axis Angle 

• • 

81* 



P9lvic Girdio. 

Tbe pelvic girdle <P1. VII, A) cempriilng the two 
00 coxa And the lecriim (without the coccyx), waa fouod ^rom 
the Guma PoAar cemetery in an excellent state of preservation. 
The pelvis preeente distinctive charactere of the female eex and 
the two femora can be aseoeiated with it slao. 

That the peWie belongs to a female is evident from the 
following facte : the articular aurface of the sacrum does not 
extend more than two eacral vertebrae, the triangular obturator 
foramen, the presence of the pre-auricular sulcua, the everted 
ischial tuberosities, vertical ilia, the small acetabula and the 
ehalJow and wide ischiatic notches. The muscular impressions 
are not prominent. The feminine character of the bone is 
further borne out from the measurements* given below- The 
sacrum is short and wide. The upper part is flat while the Iwer 


• In taking the measurcTnents of the pelvis I have largely 
followed the methods of Turner (Challenger Reports, XVI, 1386). 
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end is bent inwards. The breadth of the sacrum is 98 mm. while 
the length is 97 mm. The sacral index is tOl.OS while the 
coxal index is 76.61. 


Meawremmt^ of tho Ptlvii ( a ^ 

M«ajUT«m«nt; ' Outiu TaAdr 


A. dimenaions 

Breadth of the pelvis 

Hei^e of the pelvis 

Br. Wween sot. sup. Diae spines 

Br. between poe. sup, lllie spines 

Br, between ischial luberoeitiss (cuter) 

Vert, div of the acetabulum .. 

Trana dis. of the acetabulum 
Vert, div of the obturator 'or. 

Trans, dia of the obturator for. 

Breadth helfhi index 
Obturator Index 
Subpubic angle 

B. Dlmcaiioni of the cavity of the true pelvis 

Trans, diameter of the brim .. 

Conjugate diameter of the brim 
Obhgue diameter 
^ht 
Left 

Inferior Sagtita] diameter 
Inter tuberti ditmtlir 
Depth ef the pubic symphisis 
Dspth of the pelvic cavity .. 

Pelvic index 

C. Dimensiocs of the individual bones 

Length of the ilium 
Breadth of the ilium 
Br, of the innominate bone ,. 

Length of the oe pubis 
Length of the ischium 
Iliac index .. 

Pubic index 
Ischiatic index 

Innominate index (Turner) .. 


I 


231 

156 

196 

69 

131 

46 

44 

41 

32 

71.86 

78.0$ 

71' 


111 

103 


in 

ni 

92 

95 

30 

81 

92.79 


108 

127 

144 

76 

66 

11759 

59.84 

39.16 

86.75 


Femur. 

Of ell the flkeleUi remains of the Mfildr the femora 
(FI. VIU) are the largest io number. In 1936 two femora were 
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found from Danowar and in the Guna Pahar cemetery three 
more complete femora and the lower half of another femur were 
found. The Danowar femora were deacribed in an earlier 
publication. Their measurements and the other important 
features are also noted here for comparative purposes. For 
the sake of brevity the femora have been numbered as follows 

A—Risht and left, correlated with the pelvic girdle deacribed 
above, Gwna Pahar. 

B—Right side. Guma Pahar. 

C_Lower half of the right aide, Guma Pahar. 


D—Right and left from Danowar. 


Femora A have been correlated with the pelvis because the 
head of the femora articulates very well in the acetabular 
cavity. The femur B appears to belong to a female also but 
the lighter colour of the bone and the sign of attrition present 
in the two extremities of the femur show that it has no rela¬ 
tionship with the pelvis. The femur fragment numbered C 
appears to belong to a male, The Danowar femora have also been 
Identided to bo belonging to a female. 


Of the female femora the Danowar bones appear to be 
stouter and stronger than the pair from Guma Pahar (A). The 
Daiwwor femora show the presence of a welWdevsloped cmto 
a$pera whereas it is net so prominent in the Gutm P^ar 
remains. The gluteal tuberosillea are prominent in the 
Pahar bones while the hypotrochanteric fossa is present In^e 
form of a shallow area in both the two specimeiis. This 
hypotrochanteric fosaa la very well marked in B iemur- 
Th. B femur, though belonging to a more slender individual 
than the Cenowor one, agrees very much with the latter. The 
ridge-like formation in the texture of the Imec oap^a ia almost 
id^tical ; the latter preaenta the highest pilaatric index ot 
IM 67. That the fragment of the femur, numbered C, “PPean 
to be of a male u evident from iU wide popUtwl surface, toe 
Ull-developed lower part of the crista aepera with its prominent 
^ditt ar lateral supracondylar line, and to. deep, wide 
intercondylar notch and the bicondylar width. 

The measurements of the femora are given as follows 
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TABLE Vm 


M«as4tr«ni0nu 


A. Leiiffth 

AbMicitc knftli 
^bpiiojegicAl lenph 

B. Shkft 

PfDZ. dorso'vcntral 
4i4fne(tr 
Prox. 
ditmeier 

Mt4i«I dono*vent dJ«> 

m<t«r 

Utdiil msdiO'iAlcriit 
ditn\tler 


C Proximal end 
ObJifluc oroximal 


Long, (if head and 
neck 

V«rt. diameter of head 
Trane, diameter <A 
head >35 

Grcumference of head 114 
Vert, diameter of neck 2% 
Trane, diameter of 

neek ..23 

Grcumference of neck 78 

D. Dielal end 

Bors«*ventTaI diamc' 
ter of the ahaft Just 
above the condyiei 23 
Jfedi^lateral diameter 
of the ehaft just 
above the condyles 29 

t/reaieet medio-lateral 
breadth acroaa the 
epieondylea 66 

Greatest dorao*ventrai 
leogth of the lateraU 
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TABLE Vlll^-concld. 

Mea^T67fi.enti (eoncM,) 


Mftuwrcmenn 

AQ 

BS 


m 

m 



(luiTfl 

1 Peho' 




1 R,. 

Lt, 

1 Rt. 

Rt. 

Rt. 

Lt, 

Oreeteit dor»o*ventril 

1 






length ol the medial 
rftnrtvin 

49 

46 


56 

53 


Bicondylar width 

« 

6S 

«- 

72 

56 


S. Auglei 

1 

1 




1 


Cellodftohvaeal enrlc 

’ 131* 

130* 

135' 

* , 

125* 

,, 

(Joedylodiaphyieel 
•nf le 

1 106* 

OO* 

98' 


75* 


Angle of tcralon 

1 32' 

25.S* 

28' 

.. 1 

35* 1 

«• 

IndibM 







A. Caliber 







LeiiMh circumference 

1 

18.89 

19.13' 


. 2096 


index 

18.56 

• • 

• • 

Length diameter index 

11.66 

11.89 

12.24 


1 U.ll 


B, Shape 



1 




Platymehe index 
Pilaatric index 
Popliteal Index 

80.90 

109.09 

79.31 

79.2$ 

109.09 

?7.42 

95.65 

12837 

87.50 

M67 

82.14 
103 BS 
83.8? 

8114 

111.54 

89,69 

C Iitdieea of the 







proximal end 







Head index 

97.22 

97.30 


• • 1 

91.89 
10 ec 

• • 

Robuetieitv index .. 

1130 

1 T166 


♦ * 1 

13.95 

♦ * 

Keck length index 

15.21 

1 14.99 

i4.03 

1 


D. Indices of the 


l 





diaial end 


1 





Epicondylar breadth 

17.01 

16.49 


1 

12.40 


Tnf^rrividvlar Inrle.x .. 

90.74 

9231 


10h7l 

112,77 


Condylar length Index 

13.92 1 

13.44 

12.50 

♦ • 

12.14 



All the femora except B are platymeric, the average index 
being 80.88 ; the femur B with an index of 96,65 ia eurymeric. 
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The subtrochanteric flattening is marked in the A femora and 
at this region both the femora present a alight curvature at 
the lateral aide which ie however not marked in any other 
femur belonging to this collection. 

Tthvi. 

Altogether three tibie (PI. IX) have been found from the 
Gionar Pdtar cemetery, of which one pair appears to belong to 
one individual, while the third belongs to the left side of another 
individual. A right tibia waa also found from Danotw, and 
this along with the left tibia found from the same place in 19S6 
and deacribed before, completes the pair. Aa in the case of the 
femora, the tiblc have alee been aimilorly numbered. The pair 
of tibia belonging to the same Individual, found from C«w* 
PaKar has been numbered A, the lingular left one from the 
earns site B and the pair from Danoutar C. 

Prom the articular lurfaces of the condyles of the two 
pairs of femora and tibiee from Guma Pahar one ii tempted to 
aieoclatfi the two ptire of bonee to one individual. The tibiae 
from the two cemeteries show only minor differences. The 
DanowoT bones are stronger than the Gttwa Pahar ones. The 
B tibia appears to belong to a young adult individual. The 
tibiae A la characterised by the presence of a well-developed 
soleal line—the upper end of which shows an oblique ridgeOIKo 
formation along the medial border and is continued up to the 
middle of the shaft. In the Danowar bones it ie moderately 
present and ie continued only up to the level of the nutrient 
foramen. 

The measurements of the tibiae are ae followa i— 


TABLE IX 
Mta^ur^mentt 


M(Uiut«menes 


Da*i 

C 

.owdr 


Rt. 

Lt- 

Lt. 

Rt. 

Lt 

Length 

Uaadmjm length (iP-maljO 
Msjcimam length (cond-maJl.) 

333 

.132 

11A 

, 332 
330 
' IIS 


1 

1 

339 

336 

321 
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TABLE IX 
M4atuTement9 — condi^ 


MMSi<r«m«nu 

A B 

Cuma Poii4r 

C 

Danwifor 


Rt. 

Lt. 

Lt. 

Rt. 

Lt 

Shaft 


* 




Der»o.ventral diameter ^nrov \ 

$6 

IX 

34 

40 

39 

MediO'Ittcral dumetrr rnr^v ^ 

25 

25 

22 

26 

23 

Dorao'ventrel diameter 

28 

28 

w 

32 

32 

Medi^lsteral diameter 

18.5 

18 

19 

20 

19 

DOrs>ventral diamerrr k 

24 

26 

26 

28 

«»• e 

Macio<ist«raI di&meter idiikf ^ 

18 

18 

17 

IS 

19 

Urcumterence of shaft itnH N 

65 

67 

68 

77 


Lean Circumference of shaft 


64 

63 

70 

70 

J'roM. epipnvaeal breadth 

62 

63 



xe 

SagittaJ diameter of dist. 






eplphy. 

31 

31 


HH 

31 

AngLj 




■ 


Retroversion aneU 

10* 

10* 



»• 

Inclination angle .. 

5* 

4* 

,, 

HH 

I4.S» 

Jndlui 






Plitycnemie index 

66.07 

64.29 

6333 

62.50 

59.38 

Caliber mdat 


19.28 



20.65 

Femor^tlhial index 

84.0S 

85 S? 

_ 

m 





Two shaft fragment* of tho flbuls (?1. IX. d, •), one 
from Dawvar and the other from Gutna Pakar, were found. 
Shaft fragment of a ftbula was also found from ^anowar in 
1985. The Danowar flbula is very much stronger than the Gvma 
FoAar specimen. The Dane war specimen is exactly similar to 
that described in my earlier paper and similarly possesses a deep 
groove (Pi. VII, p) for the tibialis posterior muscle. 

AstraiiaUi$. 

The left astragalus (PI. VII, t, /.) was found from the 
Gwna Pah<tr cemetery. The bone shows only one peculiarity 
at its plantar aspect. The avlcta tali is very much narrowed 
down by the approaches of the posterior calcanear articular 
surface and the middle calcanear articular surface at ita lateral 
border. 
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The neaeurements of the astragalus are as follows 


Maximum length 

49 

Maximum breadth 

36 

Maximum height 

26 

Length of the trochlear .. 

29 

Breadth of the trochlear 

22 

Length of the head 

23 

Breadth of the heud 

18 

Length of the poet-ant. facet for 
calcaneous .. 

81 

Breadth of the poit-ant. facet for 
calcaneous 

,. 19 

Leng.-br. index 

. - 73.47 


A^nitiss. 

Due to the paucity in general of authentic skeletal remains 
belonging to the Indian aborigines and the fact that our present 
materials conelet of only two skulls el «ach sex no far-reaching 
and deftnite conclusions regarding the racial affinities of this 
tribe can be made. Baeu (193243. 1938-34) has described 7 
Munda and 4 Oraon crania and his results are compared in 
Table X. A Vedda-Australoid strain has long been atreesed 
in the aboriginal population of India and the Vedda measure¬ 
ments published by the Sarasin Brothers and other workers 
have, therefore, been utilised here for comparison. In Table X 
the measurements of the male Mfild skull are compared with the 
average figures of the Munda, Oraon and Vedda. 


TABLE X 



Oraon 
(4 crania) 

s 



Vedda 
(18 crema) 
6 

rrkfiial Iknflth 

132.75 

147 

179 

130.2 

CrinisI breaddi 

130 S 

121 ? 

130 

126.9 

hTMJOO-inion length 

174 

148 

147 


L«««i fr. breadth .. 

9175 

91.5 

90.75 

89.9 

Or*ar^it fr, breadth 

113 

111 

109.25 

107.5 

Bimutoid breadth i 

995 

99 

99 


Naaion-basion line I 

98.75 

92 

97 


5tj^rtkl cranial are' 

370.75 

344 

365.5 

363 

Hor, eircumlerencr 

507.5 

462 

5015 


Biauricular br. 

114.5 

194 

n 2 .s 


Greateat occ. br. .. 

1CM.5 

96 

104.5 


Cruial index 

71.48 

72.46 

72.64 

70 5 
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Mdli and Munda 

Aa already aUlad, only a limited number of measuremente 
could be taken on the male Mil4 skull, owing to tJie complete 
absence of the facial region and the fragmentary nature of the 
skull cap. The male MS14 skull has a maximum cranial length 
of 1$7 mm. and a maximum cranial breadth of 121 mm. agalnat 
the Average cranial length and breadth respectively of 179 ram. 
nnd ISO mm. of the Munda skulls measured by Basu (19S2-8S), 
Aa is to be expected the Mfil6 cranium shows a nasion-inien 
length of only 148 mm. against 167 mm. of the Munda skull. 

The difference in the aise of the skull ia still more clearly 
brought out when the sagittal cranial arc and the hoj'izonul 
circumference are compared but the shape In both the and 
the Munda crania is closely similar as seen from the respective 
figures for the cranial Index which are 72.46 and 72,64. The 
difference in else between the two aeries need not, however, be 
stressed aa wc have only one Mill skull to Judge from, 

MSU and Orson 

As compared with the Mild, the average cranial length and 
breadth of the Oraon skull (Baau. 1986-34) are 182,76 mm. and 

180.6 mm. respectively showing differences of 16,76 mm. and 

9.6 mm. respectively from the M&14 skull. As Is to be expected 
the nasion-inion length of 174 mm. in the Oraon crania ia 
26 mm, greater than the corresponding figure of 148 mm, in 
the Mft)4 skull. The larger size of the Oraon skull is further 
shown by the differences in the sagittal arc and the heriaontal 
circumference which are 870.76 mm. and 607.6 mm. respectively 
In the Oraon against 844 mm. and 4$2 mm. in the Mild. In 
cranigi shape however, the two series are very similar ; the 
average cranial index being 72,46 In the Kftld against 71.48 in 
the Oraon. 

MSii and Vedda S 

Compared with the Vedda average of 180.2 mm. and 
126.9 mm. for cranial length and breadth respectively, as given 
by the Sarasin Brothers (1392-98), the MftU skull ahows also 
lower values for the cranial measurements. The difference of 
1S.2 mm, in the cranial length between the Vedda and the 
Mall closely follows the differences of 15.76 mm. and 12 mm. 
found respectively In the case of the Oraons and the Mundaa. 
In head breadth the Mill ekul) stands nearer to the Veddas 
than the Chota Nagpur tribes. The difference between th& 
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M&I4 and the Vedda head breadtbf i% 5.9 mm., compared to 
9.6 mm. and 9 mm. between it and the Oraon and the 
Munda respectively, The difference between the Mild and 
the Vedda in sagittal crania) arc is 18 oini. compared with 
26.75 ram. and 21 mra. respectively between it and the Oraons 
and the Mundas. As with the Miindaa and the Oraone, the 
cranial index ot the Mild skull closely agrees with that of the 
Vedda. No signiftcant racial diffei^enee can therefore be said 
to have been revealed between the Mild and the other cranial 
series insplte of the undoubted smallness in the size of the 
former. 

The paucity of identifted skeletal materials for Indian 
aborigines la even more apparent in the case of female crania. 
I am not aware of any published measurements of Oraon female 
crania and we have available for purposes of comparison the 
only welUpreeerved Munda crania No. 607 of the Indian Museum 
collection, the msasursments of which have already been 
published by Basu. There are also some hgurei on Vedda 



Fig. 15. Medisri sagittal craniograma of ^ 

-Vadda (Saraalna),.Maj*. .... Munda crania Xi 

female crania published by the Sarasin Brothers. In Fig. 15 
are transposed the median sagittal craniograms of the female 
Mild skull, the female Vedda skull taken from the craniogram 
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publiah«d by the Samins <P|, LXIX. Fig. 134) and the female 
Munda Bkull mentioned above. It will be seen from thle that the 
Mai4 cranium ie the amaileat of the three. While the Munda 
akuil ie remarkable for Ite forward growth, the poeterJor paxts 
are beet developed ia the Vedda skii)!. The Kfii4 ekull agreea 
very closely in the ahape of the frontal part with that of the 
Vedda but differe widely in the occipital region. In the letter 
part, It however, agrees fairly closely with the Munda skull, 
but not in its forward projection of the whole frontal and 
facial ports. There ia also some agreement between the Mile 
and the Vedda skulls in the conformation of the nasal parts. 

In the absence of any comprehensive female cranial data 
I have undertaken here a comparison of the three individual 
crania mentioned in Fig. IS, 

Mili and Vedda *i.. 

The female Mild cranium w^ith a cranial index of 76.62 
(cranial leng. 167 mm. i cranial br. 126 mm.) shows a tendency 
towards brachyuany while the Vedda skull with an index of 
68,7 (cranial Isng. 179 mm. ; cranial br. 128 mm.) U distinctly 
dolichocranial. The difference between the two crania ie more 
marked in the length (22 mm.) than that in the breadth 
(2 mm.). In auricular height alao the difference is marked, 
the respective (Igurei being 126,6 mm. and 106 mm. In the two 
skulls. The Sarasins took only a limited number of measure* 
raents which is repivoduced in Table X. Of these the sagittal 
cranial arc of the Vedda skull is found to be 367 mm, as against 
330 mm. of the M&I4 skull. 

In the built of the nose, however, there is a close coinci¬ 
dence. The nasal length is 41.4 mm. in the Vedda as against 
41 mm. in the Mild, while nasal breadths of the Vedda and the 
Iil£l4 are 23.76 mm. and 26 mm. respectively. The nasal indices 
calculated from the above figures are 67.2 for the Vedda as 
against 60,08 in the Mdid. The two crania thus agree with 
one another in the form of the nose. 

Mild and MuTida S 

The single female Munda ekull available for comparison is 
dolichocranial having a cranial index of 67.88 (cranial leng. 
166 mm. ; cranial br, 112 mm.)* as against 79.62 of the Mild 


*The cranial breadth of the other broken fetoale Mnnda skull 
No. 611 belonging to the Indian Mueeum collection is, according 
to Basu, 126 mm,, thus agreeing closely with the cranial breadth 
of the Maid skull ( 1 S 6 com.). 
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(cranial leng. 167 mm. ; cranial hr. 125 mm.). The relation 
between the Jengtha and bread the of the two crania ia juat the 
reverse of what we found between the MSI4 and the Vedda. 
In the present case the difference in cranial length is only 
6 mm. compared with that of 22 mm. found between the Mai4 
and the Vedda. In cranial breadth the difference between the 
M6I4 and the Munda Is 13 mm. as against 2 mm. between the 
Milie and the Vedda. There is a remarkable coincidence in 
naaion-inion length which fa 143 mm. in both the crania. In 
the measurements, the two skulls a re not very much widely 
differentiated except in the traniveiee cranial arc which ia 
288 mm. in the MAI4 as against 268 mm. in the Munda. The 
horizontal circumference Is 466 mm. in both the crania while 
the sagittal are ahowa only a difference of 6 mm., the value 
being $80 mm. in the M£ld aa against 386 mm. of the Munda. 
The frontal arc of the M6I4 akuU is 120 mm. compared with 
113 mm. of the Munda, while the parietal arc is 117 mm. in 
the former as against 120 mm. of the latter. The occipital arc 
measurements show somewhat greater variation than the other 
arc measurements. It is 93 mm. in the MII4 as against 102 mm. 
in the Munda. Thua we And that though the two crania agree 
in many respects there are atriklng differences in the form 
and shape of the skull 

As in the case of the Vedda skull the form of the nose in 
both the crania is very much similar. Both the skulls have 
the nasal breadth of 25 mm. while the nasal length ia 41 mm. in 
the M£14 as against 42 mm. in the Munda. The nasal indices 
are 60.96 and 59.68 In the Mflid and the Munda respectively. 

Coining to the angle measurements of the craniograms of 
the two crania, the largest differences are met with in the 
inclination angle of the frontal bone, this being 60* in the Mftl4 
as against 66* in the Munda. This is well supported by the 
curvature angle of the frontal bone which ia 130* in the MftW 
as compared with 126* in the Munda, The parieUi curvature 
angle is also greater in the Munda (186*) than that of the 
Maid (127*). The facial profile angle if 84* in the Munda 
compared with 80* of the M&Id. The calvarial base angle is 10* 
in both the crania. 

We thus find that the two crania agree with one another 
in a larger number of charactera though they differ in their 
general shape and form. Theae differences are mostly due to 
the marked forward growth of the Munda skull. This becomes 
clear from the meatal position indices of the two crania. 
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the Munda skull has a meatnl position index of 55.70, accord in;? 
to Basu, aa against 57.14 of the M&)4 skull. 


Arisinp out of the above analyses there are some points 
which require special mention, e.c. the low cranial capacity of 
the Mule skull, which is 070 cx. only. Thomson (1890) has 
rccoixlcd the cranial capacity of 060 e.c. in a female Vodda 
skull whereaa the Saras ins found the lowest enpaeity of 000 c.c. 
in the ftkull of a fifteen yoiir old Veddn girl whose ciiinial 
dimensions arc larger than those of the Mfil4 skull. The cranial 
length of the above-mentioned skull, according to the Saras I ns, 
is 171 mm. and the breadth 112 mm., giving an Index of 66.5, 
Thomson has given the cranial index of the Vedda skull, 
mentioned above, as 60.0, with s crania) length of 166 mm. and 
bre*idlh of 110 mm. Among the aborigines of India, Martin 
( 1028 ) has referred to the occurrence of low cranial capacities, 
such fis 060 c,c. and 070 c.c. among the Andamanese and the 
Kurumbnw hut this statement could not be verified. Flower 
(1884; lyia given the lowest cranial capacity for the Andamanese 
males to l)e l,UO c.c. iuul that for females as 1.040 c.c. In his 
earlier iwiper Flower (1879) found the minimum cranial capacity 
In nn Andamanese female skull to be 1,»25 cc. 


A)ithwpologisla have not pjiid so much attention on ether 
parts of the skeleton ne they have to the skull und it may bo 
partly doe to tho fact that racial values have not been ao 
definitely demonstrnted on them. Eugen Fischer, however, as 
early as 100(5, in hla famous paper on the variations of radius 
and ulna, urged the nocps^nty of monographic treatment of every 
individual bone of the human skeleton. In the preceding pages 
it ha.«^ been my object to show the variations in the wapectlvo 
hones and below a smull note on tiie racial vanationa of tV.e 
scapula and pelvis has been appended. 

The scapular index and tho infraspinous index as a racial 
character were first iwlnted out by Bj*oca (1878) and then by 
Flowor and Garaon (1879). The scapular index of the single 
Mold scapula very nearly approaches the Negwea, This is 
72 03 in the former as compared with 68.16 (Broca), 71.T 
(Floucr and Gnrsoii) and 09.7 (Turner) for tho Negroes. Turner 
<1886) has found the highest scapular index of 70.2 among tJie 
\,)damanese fi*om a study of 27 scapula. On the other hand, 
the low infraspinons index of the Mr-U scapula is wmnitooU. 
In this ca<*c the two scapular indices arc found to be almwt 
cqinl ^^Ujcl^ may be peculioi* to this individual, othcnvise it has 
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been known that the infraapiooua index ie ahvays much higher 
than the acapular index. Martin (1928) has drawn attention 
to the fact that the acapular measurements are subject to 
chartFea due to the working of the muscles in this region though 
he remarks the differences between the European and the Negro 
averages of the above two indices aa tmmerhm beachten- 
^0Tt4T VrUerBCkUd'. He lays somewhat more stress on the 
Infraspinous index than the scapular index. With regard to 
the tatter, Martin believes that there can be hardly any racial 
dilference as the bone is subject to two ’h$teroffeM moments', 
one due to the broadening of the scapular plate and the other 
due to the bending of the spine. 

The pelvic index of the MAld female pelvis U 92.79 and the 
sacral index is 101.03. According to Turner's claseiAcation this 
pelvis falls into the meeatipellic group, which according to him 
Includes the Negroes, Tasmanlane, New Caledonians, and 
Melanesians (?), while the sacrum in the platyhierlc group. 
The platyhieric group includes the Negroes, the Europeans, and 
the Hindus. 

The pelvis of the female Vedda, whose cranium has been 
compared before together with the median sagittal cranio gram 
given in Fig. 14 and the cranial measurements in Table V, 
has. according to the Sarasins, a pelvic index of 96.8 and a 
breadth-height index of 86 compared with 92.79 and 71.86 
respectively of the M&IA The Sarasins have given the mean 
pelvic index of 88.2 for the Vedda female, derived from the 
measurements of 8 individuals while the mean breadth-height 
index for the same is 78.8. 

It will be difficult to say from such meagre data whether the 
peculiarities of the h(Sl4r skeletal remains are racial or only 
individual characters. The present data will be useful to future 
workers, who may be fortunate to come across more material, 
for comparative purpoaea. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE NEGRITO RACIAL STRAIN IN INDIA 

The question of the Negrito raci&l strain in India has 
been raised since the latter part of the 19th century* but 
unfortunately research oo the question seems to have been 
Inadequate. What little there is, gees to the credit of Dr. B. 8. 
Guba (1928, 1929). His work has been chiefly anthropometric 
but much of bis basic data remains unpublished.* While so 
little is really known on the Kesrito question in our country, 
it is unfortunate that the existence of the Negrito strain is 
being propagated in recent official vernacular publications as 
a settled fact. 

Before Australia waa wall known snthropologlcally, Topinard 
believed that there were woolly-haired peoples among the 
Australian aborigines and De Quatrefagea also held the same 
view. As we trace the history of the Negrito racial element 
in this country we And that it was In Ds Quatrefages that the 
above hypothesis had ita origin as early as 1877. 

fariiar sporadic nfirancts 

Since the flrst ssaumption of an autochthonous Negrito 
element at the 'substratum of the Dravidian and other popula¬ 
tions in India and along the southern slopes of the Himalayas* 
by De Quatrefsges in 1877. there have been from time to time 
references to sporsdlc cases of frlssly or woolly hair In this 
country. All these were summarized by Keane (1696) in his 
Sthnolcgy, and it will be worthwhile to represent the then 
dilTereRces of opinion in the form of a table. It is interesting 
to record here the opinion of V. Ball, as early as 1896. when 
he referred to the ^vorthless nature of the evidence relied on 
by De Quatrafages’. It is also remarkable that all of them, 


*Ouba in the Census Report, 196!, 1, Pt. HI (1980) has 
not published any details of the Kadar anthropocootric data 
although values of Co-efficient of Racial Likeness were calculated 
on them. In bis 1989 note in Nature, be mentioned having 
measured 3 87 men and women, while in the Census Report 
(p. zlvili) he 'measured over 112 males and 61 fetaales’. The 
Kadar population in 1981 consisted altogether of 867 souls. 
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including Guha in recent years, have attempted to prove the 
presence of a racial atrain from the eolitary character of the 
hair form alone. 


Pw Negrito 

Against Negrito 

Do QuatrefaRei (Id77> first 

E. CilUmand (1678) 

proDMeO 0)1 Ihe besiK oI 

F. Jailer & 

mopbetdH* Veddas of Cevinn 

G. koerbin (1887) 

phoiograplied Uy Uo)i. de la 

V. Ball (1895) 

Croi*. 


James Daltaa (ISSS) 


George Campbell 



In ICfOd, Keane expreaeed hie double In the following 
words : *6at it may be doubted whether any woolly hair, such 
ae is common to all known African and Oceanic Kegritos haa 
yet been seen in India proper’. During the yeara ldOS*04, 
Lapicque carried out a survey among the Kadara and luggeeted 
the exiitencQ of a primitive Negrito race. Hie Andinge were 
published by him in 1906. In 1606, however, he modifled his 
viewe and stated that he did not And a Negrito group elmilar to 
the Andamanese but only a bastard population. The relevant 
portion of his writings was quoted In this country by Thurston 
(1609) in hie Introduction to Vol. 1 of the Tribn and Ca$tt8 of 
Soutkim India, but waa apparently not known to Dr. Guba 
who only came to learn about Lapicque’s ressarchee during hie 
atay in Parie (p. 1) when he only came across Lapicque's earlier 
view of 1906. It ie worthwhile giving here an English 
rendering of Lapieque’a views as quoted by Thurston : 

'In the mountains of Nilghirry and of Anemale, situated 
in the heart of the Dravidien country, have been noticed since 
a long time ago, short woolly-haired savages, whom one may 
consider, on the insufficient records available, aa being Negritos. 
In reality, there is not in Iheae mountains, nor probably in any 
other part of India, any evidence of a primitive race comparable 
in purity to tbe Andamaneae or to other Negritos. What one 
finda there is simply,—but it is very precious,—a cross-bred 
population which continues up to the Pariaa of the general 
series of India, In the fringes of virgin foreets, or in the hills 
partly cleared, there are half-savage demi-Paria castes- They 
rank below Paria in the social hierarchy. It is possible also to 
find groups in which characteristically Negro facial aspect is 
definitely predominant. In these groups the hair la usually 
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friwly and a few Iiave haiv which may cvcu be calkd wcxslly. 
Ono has then the moans of pwlonghiK in imaffination the soriea 
of Indian caatos upto a primitive type which formerly existed 
(we have only one atep to take to reconstruct it). We have 
thus arrived at reconstruction of Negro traits of a type which 
hae disappeaKd, by prolonging a series of mixed population. 
By the aume method we can detormliiu thcorellcnlly the form 
of the skull of this tyiKi. With a sufTiCieinly largr degric* of 
cerininty I enn ufllirm, after numerous ayatkmalic mrwurcmeiiU, 
that the primitive Kegro of India was liub-dgUcliocephuIic with 
an index of al>out 70 or 78, Hi? siiiturc, more difficult lo define 
precisely bemuse the conditions of life modify this character, 
might b? aranll, higher than that of the AnfbimaucRtf. As 
regards the nume which should be given to this type, the 
discussion of social and linguistic fads on which is founded 
the DravJdian notion, enable us to establish that this Negw 
was anterior to Dravidians. He should be called Pre-Dravidlan 
OP If one wishes to give a name net Unking him up with another 
people, one can call him Kegro*Parla.'* 

In the meantime, the Sarasin brothers completed their 
monumental work on the Veddns of Ceylon (1893) and they 
denied the presence of any woolly hair in India. Turner's (1005) 
craniologicul studies also led him lo a similar conclusion. 
Thurston also denied the presence of any woolly hair in South 
India. 

Keane, who formed the opinion given above In 1800, becamo 
an ardent supporter of the Negrito 'substratum' sponsored by 
De Quatrefages, Apart from hie other writings, Keane (1908) 
utilUed the opportunity of pressing home the Negrito theory in 
an Indian publication and that iu which the Kadars appeared 
first of all, namely, in his Introduction to L, K. A. Iyer’s The 
Cochin Cattet and THbee, Vol, I. He suggested in chronological 
order the arrival of the various races in India. Of these a 
submerged IJcgnto probably from Molayasia’ were the first to 
arrive. Re also identified the Veddas of Ceylon, the Paniyans 
of Wynsd, the Kadars and Malsara of Coimbatore and Cochin, 
the Kurumbas and Irulas of the Nilgirls, tbe Ualayalia, Pallis. 
Shanart, Katumaratis of Salem district, the Vellaias of Madura 
as possessing Negroid traits. 

•I ftm tliAnlcful to Prof. K. P. ChottopadliVAy for the 
English translation. 
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Risley (1915) denied the presence of any woolly hair in 
India. Haddon (1934) 1 ‘educed the lonE Hat of Keane, referred 
to above, into one* namely the Kadar ; but he had hia own 
doubts about the correctness of the Nesrito origin. There is 
no mention of it In his revision of Keane's Mon : Pe^t and 
Pretenl (1920). Dudley Buxton (1925) also has not been able 
to agree with the evidence of a Negrito racial strain in Central 
and Southern India. Howells (1937), who subjected Risley's 
unthroi>ometric data to morphological analysis, writes : 'For 
tpecifle exiimples may be taken the Paiiiyan and Kadlr tribes... - 
The one fact which weighs most strongly against the belief 
that the jungle people are of Negritoid origin (though not so 
much against a Semang or Sakai connection) is their general 
dollchocephaly'. Hutton (1927) attempted to substantiate on 
physical, cultural and traditional grounds a Negrito substratum 
in the population of Assam. In 1928 and 1929. Guha again 
raised the question of Negrito racial strain in India, which, 
since the days of De Quatvefuges, hod been finding more oppon- 
enu than suppoi'teit. We will dltcusa these recent cases in 
somewhat greater detail. 

In recent years, von Eickstedt has raised more than once a 
protest against the Negrito racial strain and It is rather 
surprising that his writings have bwn consistently ignored by 
official anthropologists in India, who generally avoid discussion 
with those who disagree with them. Eickstedt (1989) In his 
Introduction to L. A, K. Iyer's Volume II of the Travaacore 
CtuU$ and Tribei hsa very ably traced the historical background 
of India's racial history and the anthropological nomenclature. 
Blckstedt's analysis shows the manner in which Laplcque has 
been quoted (also by Guha) both against and for the Negrito 
theory. His conclusions are worthwhile quoting : 'Genuine 
Negro frlszly hair therefore naturally never has been found in 
South India, but spiral hair, the relation of which to tbe hair 
forma of other contact races like the Melanesids hst already 
been pointed out in 1929 by the author- The problem prohab y 
could only arise because the distinguishing words, spiral, woolly 
or frissly, had been applied in a vague manner'. 


R&cani sporadic r«/cr«c« 

Among recent observations, the first reference to Negrito 
woolly and friwly hair is that of Hutton from among Nagw 
of Assam. He has however recently contradicted (1946) tM 
generalized aUtement of Guha who ascribed the ma3ority of this 
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cbETRcter to the Angami Nagas alone. Hutton published only 
two photographs, which are however not very clear, and the 
hair form alone was his sole pbyaical criterion. It is always 
desirable in such casea to take out a bunch of hair from the 
head and photograph it separately. Martin <1928) has shown 
the method and in eontroversial questions auch a method of 
representation is extremely desirable. 

The next references to woolly and frizzly hair are from 
Guha. In his case as well, the photographs published ia Nature 
are not clear enough to demonstrate the *puro woolly' nature of 
the hair. Apparently, Cuba changed his observation regarding 
woolly hair subsequently, as there is no mention of any woolly 
hair in his 1985 report, although in hii 1929 note In Nature 
be wrote : 'Of the short woo]ly>halred type I sm not so 
certain'. The photographs, published in his 1986 report, 
however show the frizzly hair of two Kadars. There is a alight 
discrepancy in bis statement also. In his 1929 communication 
in Nature he mentions 16 individuals with Negrito hair form, 
whereas in his 1986 report he mentions 16 cues instead. The 
detsiled anthropometric study of these people, promised by him 
in Nature <1929), has not yet appeared and one wonders how a 
controversial queatlon of such primary Importance con be left 
unattended to for nearly quarter of a century. He, however, 
has been eloquent in upholding the Negrito subsCratunt, as 
Keane did towards the early part of the century. There have 
been several publications by Guha, both In English and the 
vernaculars, where nothing more than the opinions expressed in 
the 1928*29 issues of Nature have been repeated. Under these 
circumstsncee, t^e Negrito racial strain, so often claimed by 
Guha, still remains to be established scisntiAcally. Sir Arthur 
Keith’s view is worth quoting in this connection. In his review 
of Guha's findings (1936) he said : '<6) A type which differs 
from the last only in its small make of body and in its tendency 
to have the hair spirally curled. The type is best seen amongst 
the Kadars and Fulayans of the South. This is but a variant 
of Type 4 ; every stage between the two occurs.’ 

Type 4 mentioned above ia akin to the Veddae and 
predominates among the tribes of central Southern India. 

The last of the recent references to Negrito hair Is that of 
the present writer (1986). My own case loo suffers from 
defects similar to those mentioned above, for an isolated 
characteristic as auch does not yield any evidence of a racial 
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strain. I had never the opportunity of correcting myself and 
1 was only aware of the ehortcominga of my paper when I came 
under Prof- Eugen FUcher in 198S-S9- 

Apart from the hair characters mentioned above, Cipriani 
(1988), in a brief abatract, the details of which have not so far 
appeared in Engliah, mentioned ‘Negroid features’ among Toda 
women. This is a singular observation in the face of the many 
works on the Todas by eminent scientists, who» as far as the 
present writer's knowledge goes, have never referred to any 
such Negroid association. 

Keith (1848) in his recent work has simply referred to the 
so-called Negrito strain in India as “interesting exceptions", 
while Schebesta (1862), a most famous authority on the 
Negritos, has advised further researches before both Hutton 
and Ouha can be accepted. 

In presenting the sporadic coses of frisaly or woolly hair, 
all the authors have completely ignored Eugen PlacHer's work 
entitled Dit gegeneeiftpa dtr M^ntehtnrwen auf 

Grund der mindilndm MorknoiB. publlthed in 1982 ; etherwiae 
some factual data In support of the mutational hypothesis of 
Fischer might have been found. Fischer postulated the 
mutation of woolly hair from the wavy hair of the Veddas and 
there were at least three such independent mutations in the 
Australoid stem according to him. Rita Hauichild (1888) has 
shown the difference In the genetic behaviour of the Negro curly 
or friiily hair in contrast to the ordinary curly or frlasly hair 
in her etudies of Negro-Chinese, Negrchlndian and Chinese- 
Mestiao crosses In the West Indies end is of opinion that the 
above phenotypically similar hair forms have independent 
phylogenetic origins. This observation all the more supports 
Fischer’s earlier hypothesis of independent genetic origin of ^e 
curly or frissly haired peoples of Africa and the Melanesian 
Islands, As such, further researches on the herediy of the 
frlasly or curly hair form, aporadically met with in this country 
can only solve the present question. Whether it » another 
independent mutation, only further researches can show. 
Mohr (1982) has shown the mutation of such a woolly hair in a 
Norwegian family free from any Negro strain and none will 
dare speak of a Negro strain in Norway. 

Till such an enquiry is carried out, the Negrito racial strain 
the basis of the hair form alone—cannot be so eloquently 
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asseiled, aa it is apparently beinf dona now. Much haa already 
been said on the extreme meaffreneas of the data. Nothin? is 
known of the familial i^elatlonship of Guha'a 16 or IS Kadars 
ahowinir the so-called Negrito type of hair. If these indivi¬ 
duals happen to be related, Culm's frequency of Negrito of 
about 10% will be much lees. The Kadar population of 267 
souls only in 10<U warrants a close familial relationship in the 
sample, 

The Kadurs have been the subject of a recent ethnographic 
study by Rhronfels ( 1062 ) who appears to have been highly 
impressed by Cuba's opinion about the hair form of the Kadaia. 
Ehrenfels has indulged in the most sweeping genernliuitions on 
the Kadar hair form. On page 24, he has mentioned the woolly 
character of the hair of the Kadar women lit a most gencTHlIxcd 
manner. In Plate VII/C mention has been made of 'kinky' hair 
in a boy having parents with curly hair, although it is apparent 
from the photograph in the father only, The same parents 
have been described on page 66, where the father's head hair is 
mentioned as 'frlsty, almost woolly' while on page 99, the 
mother is described as having woolly hair. The author has used 
the terms curly, frizzly and woolly in an extremely loose nmnnor 
and the reader Ands himself in dimeulty with regard to the real 
hair form in the exti'emely indistinct photographs, The author 
hns aleo indulged in certoln remarks on Negritoid features as 
contrasted with Proto-Australoid features on grounds which are 
equally vague. So little is known of the somatic clinrncters of 
the Kadara, excepting those published by Thurston, who denied 
the presence of any Negrito strain, that it is very hazardous to 
apeak of any racial affiliation. Both Cuba and Ehrenfels have 
worked among the Kadars of Perambiculam and the many 
illustrations of the latter, indistinct though they are, do not 
appear to show a frequency of about 1096 of frissly hair as 
claimed by Guha. Out of about 60 illustrations given by 
Ehrenfels only one appears to show a certain amount of frizzled 
hair, and that too is doubtful from the photograph. 

Skeletal Remains 

No authentic skeletal remains of the Negrito race have yet 
been found in India although Guha has cited two such instances. 
We will examine bore how far this evidence is satisfactory. 

In his 1936 report, Guha supported Hutton’s findings about 
the Negrito substratum in Assam with his own findings of a 
Negroid element in the Naga human relics (Guha & Basu, 
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lOSl). The latter authors found two racial ty(>c8 among tho 
Naga human relics which were called Group I and Gi’oup II. 
Group I was Mongoloid while Gi*oup II has been called Proto- 
Auftvaloid or Australoid (pp. 10, 19). On page 16. the latler 
group has also been described as approaching the Mohenjocloro 
skulls of the Proto-Australoid typt 'in the great depth of the 
subglabellar notch'. This clear Australoid typo, which the 
authors acknowledge more thnn once, has not been comiwiivd 
with any Australian skull but has been compared with 
TaamHiiiaii and MelalU'Sinn crania, probably on the basis of 
'close cultural affinities between the Kaga Hills and Oceauun 
specially Melanesia’ (p, 21). But bow can Auatrnlia be excluded 
for Australoids ? On the concluding page {86) of iheir report, 
the authors' remarks are as follows : 'As a result of these 
comparlRona the Group 11 of the crania Dgrees with both the 
Melnneslan and Tasmanian skulls in tho formation of the 
forehead and nasal root, showing undoubted '*AiJititilold 
chiiructei's in th<i«e rospecls'. Just a few sentences after this, 
wc And • 'Taking evrvything Into consideration it seema not 
unm>»oi^al>le to assume that the Negroid elcmeni. as re\’«iled 
111 the Papuan and Taarruinliih skulls, wai fnli'ly extensive at 
one time In India from the North-Bnat Frontiers to the South- 
Wwtern oxti'omlties nnd that this element must have been 
liriven into Oceania by later movements of people—persisting 
only in a few isolated tiuctP to which those movementa had not 
penetrated'. Let the readers judge what they can from tho 
above quotations and lure the authors have tacitly assumed that 
the total number of 0 male skulls of Group II in comparison 
with the 66 mulo and 24 female skulls of Group I bolongcd to 
the K. B. Frontier and that they cannot come from outsiders 
or foreigners, Inspite of their remarks on page 3. 

Further, the authors have not differentiated hetw'ecn 
Papuan and Melanesian racial characlei«a at all. Though 
comparison with Papuan skulls were m vuw, the authors have 
by-passed Dorsey’s (1913) data wjlh a brief mention and actual 
„ison of iL composite facial profiles has been 
Kew'^edonlan skulls. The selection of the 
crania for the above purpose is not without obi^tien. Snraim 
found about 30Cf bracliycephuly in New Caledonia, though the 
mean esphalle index is 76.5. 

Guha has taken the oppartnnity of vepeatm? *'!* 
of friizly hair in Cochin juat prior to tho second quotation given 
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above. Since he haa raised the question of hair form here, one 
is reminded of Melanesia poeaesaine all hair forms—wavy, 
frissly and wooUy—and the four selected New Caledonian crania 
might have had any hair form. It will be evident from the 
above details that his first reference to 'the presence of a definite 
Negrito strain’ is probably Australoid and not a Negroid one. 

Cuba haa* In the second inatance, (1$47) ascribed the 
Jewurgj skull, discovered and published io the form of a drawing 
only by Meadows Taylor (1878), as ’showing pronounced 
Negroid characteristics’. Taylor has olTered no data excepting 
the tradition of a race of dwarfs and the mere drawing in situ. 
Guha has not mentioned anything of tbe Negroid characteristics. 
The skull appears to have undergone some amount of 
deformation, as seen in the flat occiput, incurved from about 
the region of the parietal tuberosity, which may be artificial 
or pathological or may be due to the pressure of the superim* 
posed structures. Nothing can be made out of the facial region 
above the alveolus. It Is thus difficult to assign this skull to 
any racial type from such meagre data. 

Origin of Pygmy Forms or Dwarfism 

The Negrito problem has In recent years been the subject 
of intensive studies by Gates (1848). Guelnde (1948) and 
Scbebesta (Fiicher, 1969). The two last-named authora have 
spent a large part of their lifetime among the pygmies of 
Belgian Congo and ae aueb, much is now known of the pygmies. 
The presence of the Andamanese pygmoids in their present 
habitat has not yet been satisfactorily explained. Radcliffe- 
Brown (1922) held that the Andamans ’were peopled, either by 
sea or by land, from the region of Lower Burma.” Recent 
oceanographic researches can satisfactorily explain the presence 
of the Andamanese in their present habitat In discussing the 
question of migration in an insular area the sea-faring tenden¬ 
cies of the people concerned are probably ^e primary criterion. 
An example of it can be afforded from the Mergui Archipelago,' 
tbe population of which comprised such sea-faring peoples, 
popularly known as ’Sea-gypsies’. 

Speiser (Fischer, 1953) from bis studies among tbe pygmies 
of New Hebrides came to a decisive conclusion that there is 


*Haetinger (1942) has found a strong Veddid and Malayan 
element among tbe Mawken of tbe Mergui Archipelago. 
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nothing Hke a pygmy race, Ke showed that the taU coaaUi 
peopies and the pygmy mountainoaB inland people# are varietiee 
of the same race. He aao'ibed the pygmy formation to environ- 
mental factors. He also pointed out that pygmiee in other parts 
of the world do not either belong to the same race or to the 
branches of an older racial atoch. Fischer (1960) also 
supported the above views of Speieer in the following terma : 
'NiemaU bilden also etwa die Pygmaen susammen eine Rasae, 
nor war das in der Vergangenheit der Fair. In hia recent 
review of Sehebeata’a work Fiecber hes emphasised: *Ich 
glaube ala Genetiker, daas in jeder Rasse durch Mutation 
Kleinwuehs, PygmaenWQChe odar Grosawucha entotehen konnen*. 
Gates (1949) also contend! that 'dwartiem in mankind, like 
gigantiam in birds, thus appears to have arisen many times 
independently*. 

Thic view stands In sharp contrast with the current 
anthropological idee of a common inter-relationship of the 
pygmies in different part# of the globe. Fiecher (1960) has 
shown three ways of pygmy formation : 

(o) Due to the direct influence of environment (nutrition 
and other factors), retardation in growth may take place. Such 
influences are neither racial nor hereditary but are only local 
modifleationa, u in the case of Speieer's New Hebrides pygmies. 

(6) Through the long-standing process of selection, due 
to malnutrition, climatic and other influences, the taller here¬ 
ditary lines out of & medium or tall population can be more 
and more reduced and lastly eliminated. At the same time 
other individualities may also develop. Fischer is of opinion 
thst this process is involved in many of the pygmoids, e.g., 
the Veddss, and probably the I^planders. Such individuals 
constitute a race. 

(c) Through mutation in normal populations, which 
coDcern genes other than those related to the process of selec¬ 
tion, as in (6) above, namely, the basic gene for growth. These 
mutations are eventually selected and the non-mutated statures 
are eliminated. The origin of these mutations is proved subse¬ 
quently through crosses and also from the parallel pygxny 
mutations in European populations. 

In arriving at the above conclusions Fischer greatly 
depended on the various earlier authors, specially Hanhart (1926) 
who found in certain inbred districts of Switeetland and in the 
island of Veglia in the Adriatic Sea, a number of pygmy forme 
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(m(dgets). Hanhavt’s dwarf cases were mostly adiposo'ffenital 
dystrophies ; they were born normal but growth disturbances 
set in between the second and thiisi year of life. Gusinde, at 
the request of Fischer, observed amon? the Bambuti pygmies 
of Belgian Congo thnt the new>bom pygmy babies are not born 
with a pygmy appeiuonce ; they are hardly 3 cm. shorter than 
tho European now born babies. It thus appears that distui*' 
bancos in growth in early life ai^e one of the chief causea 
of dwarfing. 

AsBociate<l with tho above gi^owth disturbances, FJschrr 
has also drawn attention to Sluffe’s i‘cscaix’he?< oi\ acclimntisa* 
tion and its relation to the formation of tho pygmies. StalTc 
uftev hU long stay in llio Kamerui)s has shown that tropical 
Africa not only shows pygmy man but also many lyrics of 
pygmy animals—pygmy elephant, pygmy antelope, [lygmy 
hippopotamus, pigmy pigeon, pigmy grubs ; so to say, a pigmy 
fauna. To this may be added the pygmy chimpansee {Pnti 
paniscKS) from the south of ths Congo River (Coolidgc, 198.3). 
Staffs has combined the whole phenomenon under one common 
cause. The uiimal diseases in South Africa have their origin 
in photosynthesis due to the main role of haemntoporphyrln 
in the highly fen^uginous soil of Africa. The Iron content of 
food and drink causes the increase of porphyrin and haemu' 
toperphyrtn In the body which undergoes photOHynthcslA dur 
to tho strong sundight and jets loose Ihe proccw* of mutation. 
Fischer fully supports StalTe's hypothesis und has a<Iduc"d 
further proof of pygmy fauna in tho ferruginous soil of 
southern New Caledonia after the flndings of Fidtx Suras in.* 
Gates (1948) in his Aneeittry has discussed at longtli 

the problem of dwurf races and is of opinion : 'it seems 
probable that they represent mutational dwarf derivatives of 
different races and not (except perhaps the Bushmen) survivors 
from an early ancealial stage of man’. 

The Negyitot of the A'nduynan tilanda 

With Uie above process of pygmy foiTnation before us, lut 
us see how far the above conditions apply in the case of the 

•Only two mfljnmals are found ^?ll(l hi the Andaman jungle* 
of which antlumaiteiisis, at IcftAt in aixe, 4])pC8r9 to be u 
pygmy varlely of S>t$ croffi. Of the ftnimaU imporlcd in recent 
limes the dog only hn* been domesticatcil by all tlie aborigines, 
excepting tl« .Tarawa*. Wild her the imported animals hove 
undergone any change is nol; known. 
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Andaman Islands, Nothing is known of the growth phenomenon 
of the ADdamanese. An attempt, however, has been msde to 
find out disturbances in growth, If any, fi'otn a comparative 
study of the height and weight measurements of the Andaman«e 
and a few other aboriginal tribes of India. Man (188S) has 
published the original data of 40 male Andamanese 
female Andamanese which have been compared with aimiJar 
data from Santal Parganaa (Mitra, 1040). 

TARLE XI 


Aiulamnncsc VI eight Siul Weight Compired. 




Height (1 

n) 

Weight (Iba.) 


1 

Utx. 

Min. 

At. 

Masr.j 

Min. 

AV. 


' Male 
(40) 

64.25 

53.75 

SS.91 

119,5 

77.5 

97.50 

Andamanese • 

Female 
1 (3?) 

59.50 

S2.00 

55.17 

127.0 

57.0 

95.20 


' Male 

1 (in) 

— 

— 

62.71 


— 

99.03 

Santal 'j 

1 

1 Fetnale 

L (178) 

— 


S&.59 



67.02 

MSU 1 

1 

Male 

(«) 

— 

— 

6VS1 



90.98 

Female 

(35) 



57.07 

L 


77.07 


TABLE xn 


Anslyiis of And&manese Stature. 



Male (40) 

Female (57) 



% 

Wo. 

1 

1 % 

V. Short 


6S.0 

25 

62.16 

Short 

U 

52.5 

14 

37. S4 

Medium 

1 I 

1 

2.5 




It will be seen from Table XI that while the male Andaman¬ 
ese are ehorter and Ughter than the male Santols, the female 
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Asdamane£« are much heavier than the female SantaU iospiU 
of the shorter stature of the former. Compared with the Mai£ 
both the Andamanese sexes are much heavier, though the former 
possesses higher statures ; the difference of 16.13 tbs. 
in the weight of the femaJee particularly, being more marked 
than that between the Santals and the Aodamaneae. If 
the difference of 1.53 Tbs between the weights of the male 
Santal and Andamanese is ignored, it can be said that the Anda* 
maneae standards of height and weight are superior to those 
of both the Santal and the Mali, and the Andamanese females 
tfcel in this category. The Andamanese heights have remained 
highly constant, as will be evident from Sickstedt's (1931) 
figures. He found the mean heights of 10 male and 22 female 
Andamanese to be 63.72 inches and 56.40 inches respectively 
as compared with 69.24 inches and 66.36 inches respectively 
for 42 male and 38 female Onges of Little Andaman. 

Id whatsoever manner the differences in the weights of the 
above three peoples are interpreted, as being due to nutritional 
differences or other factors, the highest weight of the Andaman¬ 
ese females may, to a certain extent, be due to the excessive 
accumulation of fat on the gluteal region, known as steatopygia. 
The steatopygia of the Andaman Negritos has not been so 
commonly described aa those of the Bushmen, Hottentot and 
other African peoples. Gates (1946, 1948) has also discussed 
at length the question of steatopygia. He baa shown evidences 
of steatopygia during the palaeolithic times as evidenced in 
drawings and cultural relics and also among the Caucasians. 
According to him, it arises among the latter ‘as a pathological 
condition arising from endocrine derangement'. He also regards 
it *as an expression of constitutional infantilism in posture and 
in fat distribution. The pelvis is also more anthropoid than 
in any other living race and the sacrum is sometimes very 
eimian*. In arriving at this opinion, Gates has utilised Drury 
and Drennan's studies cn the pudendal parts of the Bushmen. 
Prsnnan has also suggested that the pygmy form and the 
steatopygia are due to glandular adjustment to the desert 
envixomnent and the latter is a ‘method of storing fat for the 
emergency of rearing children through drought' ; but Oates has 
rightly pointed out that the higher aridity of Central Australia 
bas not produced the same character in the Australian 
aboriginal women. It appears however, from Gates’ survey that 
infianliUsm, steatopygia and the pygmy stature are somewhat 
closely associated. Even the dwarfs of Okinawa show a tendency 
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to stealopygia. Endocrinea have been found to be responsible 
for the various kinds of dwarfism and they have played their 
role not only in the deserts and jungles of Africa but aJso in 
the modem cities and in the insular regions of Veglia, Okinawa 
and the Andamans. The genetic behaviour of steatopygia is 
not fully kuowD, but because of its association with the endo- 
crines it is not unlikely to presume that it has some influence 
on the reproductive physiology. Hanhart’s dwarfs were sterile 
and so also is the case with the majority of the infantile ones. 
The Andamanese of the Great Andaman are nearly extinct and 
Man <1882) commented on the limited fecundity of the women' 
to be one of the factors of the decaying population before any 
aigniflcant contact with civilisation. This will be also apparent 
from Table XIII where the reproductive lives of 100 Andamanese 
women have been analysed from the original data of Portsiaa. 
The North Andaman data were collected in June 1898 and the 
South Andaman data in June 1894. The number of unproduc¬ 
tive marriages is high in both the regions, and the ages of the 
above groups are given in Table XIV, 


TABLE XIII 

Reproductive Lives of Andamanese Women 



North 

Andamanese 

South 

Andamanese 

No. oi Women 


SO 




SO 


Less Umnuried 



4 




1 




46 




49_ 


Unproductive Marriages 


21 




17 



25 

52 

1 

L 

1 

D 

L ^ 

D 


1 

m 

i 

m 

i 

m 

f 

m 

f 

Children 

14 

9 j 

25 


D 

S 

45 

33 

Av. Children per mother 


230 



2.81 


Av. Living „ „ „ 


0.92 



0.38 


Sex Redo 

39 m 

; 20 f 


$2 m; 38 r 

Net ^Index 




1 


ni6 
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TABLE XIV 


Numbers and Ages of Unproductive Mothers 


K. Andaman. 

S. Andaman. 

2S yrs. 

n 

23 yrs. 

I 

26 „ 


26 „ 

2 

27 M ! 


27 

2 

28 „ 

mM 

28 

2 

29 „ 

1 

29 .. 

1 

33 „ 

1 1 

30 „ 

1 

3S „ 

2 1 

32 „ 

2 

36 „ 

' 2 i 

37 „ 

1 

37 „ 

1 

38 „ 

I 

45 

1 

40 „ 

3 

1 

21 

42 . 

1 

17 


Whether the Andamanese migrated into the Islands as a 
perfected type or the mutation and the selective process occuiTed 
in the local soil must remain an open question till a thorough 
genetic survey of the Andaman Negritos is carried out. A few 
points are worthwhile mentioning at this place. It will be seen 
from Table Xll that among both the sexes the frequency of short 
stature cannot be altogether ignored. Among the males a small 
percentage of medium statured population ia present as well. 
Eugen Fischer ie right in designating the Andaman Negritos as 
pygmoids rather than pygmies. This may probably be explained 
by the fact that, by the year 18^ the selective elimination of 
the other typ^ of stature was At complete. Portman (1899) 
pointed out that during the meases epidemic of March, 1877 
the majority of deaths were from among the robust adult males. 
It would thus not be unfair to assume that there were, at 
cerUin times, more medium or short statured peoples than what 
was found in 1882 by Man. and that they have undergone some 
amount of selective elimination on the Andaman soil. It is also 
possible that the Andamanese underwent some form of endocrine 
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unbalance due to their migration in an Insular area, which 
WM originally foreign to them. The endocrines not only 
retarded their stature but probably reacted upon their 
reproductive physiology also. 

Mioiatoi-y RovU of the Andanianffsc 

The recent deep sea researehes of Molengraaf (1921) have 
been utilized by Kaudern (19S9) to interpret the probable 
routes of migration of the Hegritos into the Andaman Islands. 
Kaudern has shown that during the quaternary limes the 
alternating glacial and interglacial periods due to the severe 
climatic changes, bi’ought in a rise and fall in the sea level. 
The great submarine ridge stretching from southern Burma 
to near about the northern point of Sumatra, whose highest 
points represent the present day Andaman and Kicobar Islands, 
is already well known. A fall of 300 metres in sea level would 
establish a direct contact with Burma and make the migration 
of man and animals possible. And this could be possible during 
a glacial epoeb alone. 

The Andaman and the Nicobar Islands are separated by 
a wide strait and the absence of Negritos in the Nicobars Is 
explained by Kaudern as follows : Tf the pygmies, when they 
migrated from the continent towards the south, were able to 
1 ‘each the former (Andamans) but not the latter islands 
(h/tcoboj) it means that there has at some time been a fall 
of sea-level of nearly 300 metres, but not so much as 600 metres 
in these tracts’. 

That the Andaman aborigines take advantages of the tides 
and the intervening small islands or large rocks will be apparent 
from the behaviour of the Jarawas in course of their regular 
migrations from the South Andaman to the Middle Andaman 
abng the west coast of the Andaman Islands. The Islands have 
a general slope towards the ea^t which causes the western coast 
to rise more above the water during the low tide. On the west 
coast between the South Andamaji and Middle Andaman there are 
two islands—the Bluff Island and to the north of it the Spike 
Island. The Jarawas come from the South Andaman to the Bluff 
Island (Fig 16) and then to the Spike Island and then to the 
Middle Andaman, The sea is crossed by rafts, which are made 
of a large number of light hollow bamboos tied with one another 
in the shape of a large rectangle, and the paddles are made 
by splitting half the large spade of cocoaaut (Nipa 
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fruticatu). After the sea is crossed the raft is roUed into a 
large bundle and left in a safe place. This is the only route 



Fig. 16. 

Bluff Island belv^en S. Andaman a)id Spike Island 
of migration of the Jarawas from the north to the south and 
their haunts of temporary abode in the intermediate islands 
are quite well known. 

Such sea-farins men were responsible for the peopling of 
the Andaman Islands in the hoary past The outrigger canoe 
of the Ooges of Little Andaman appears to be a later intrusion 
and the primitive Jarawa raft was probably the one used 
for transport. 

Summary 

It will be apparent from what has been said above that 
the sporadic cases of frizzly hair may not be Kegritoid at all. 
They may be independent mutations. Whether they are gene¬ 
tically related to the Negro frizzly hair group or the Melanesian 
frizzly hair group, only further genetic researches can disclose. 
Both Guha and £ickstedt appear to favour the Melanesian 
origin, but when we are reminded of Eugen Fischer's hypothesis 
of the origin of the spirally curved hair from the smooth, wavy 
hair of the Veddas, the possibility is extended in other 
directions. In this connection, Sir Arthur Keith's observation 
in Chapter II is most significant; 'The bridge which links the 
Pathans of N, W. to the hill-tribes of Travancore is still in 
ezisteoce. If evolution be true, and if the 352 millions of 
People now in India are members of the same great branch 
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of hunuoito, this ought to bs the case. Yet, strange to say, 
aJl or o«arJy all who have sought to explain the differeotiatiort 
of the popuUtion into racial types have sought the solution 
of this problem outside the peninsula. They have never 
attempted to ascertain how far India has bred her own races. 
They have proceeded on the assumption that evolution has tAken 
Place long ago and far away but not in the great antbrcpologicat 
paradise of India’. 

Further researches should therefore be undertaken with 
these poesibiliUes in view. Guha (1987) has menUoned De 
Terra's researches io the Scan Valley which have yielded artefacts 
similar to the Upper Palaeolithic cullurea of Europe, and there 
should be every reason to expect skeletal remaiDS of early man 
in our own country, De Terra (1949) is equally emphatic and 
optimistic about such a possibility. 

The different ways of pygmy formation or dwarfism have 
been discussed. A retardation in growth in early life appears 
to be associated with dwarfism. 

The Negritos of the Andaman Islands have been discussed 
in the light of the process of pygmy formation. Steatopygia, 
infantilism and 'dwarfism are probably the effect of endocrine 
derangements and the reproductive physiology of the Andaman¬ 
ese appears to have been affected as well. The Andamanese 
appear to have been facing extinction long before they came ia 
contact with civilisation, as ia seen in their very low net 
reproductive iudex in 1893-94. 

The Andamans were probably peopled in the quaternai'y 
times during a glacial period when the fall of sea-level brought 
lower Burma in direct contact with the islands. The migration 
possibly took place in the primitive Jarawa rafts by bops 
through intervening islands during low tides. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE MUNDA IN INDIA 

Tb« Munda problem in India haa received more attention 
from the lins:iiiatic point of view than from the standpoint of 
physical anthropology. Pater Schmidt’s (1906) proposed 
association of the Munda and Mon'Khmer languages met with a 
strong criticism from von Hsvesy (1932), who on the other 
hand showed a striking similarity between the Munda and tbe 
Finno-Ugric languages. Bowles (1943) in an able review has 
almost rejected both the above hypothesea and is of opinion : 

‘’At present, tbe most that can be said with reference tc 
the possible linguistic affinities of the Munda languages is that 
eventually we should expect tn And some demonatrable proof of 
relationships to other languages eomewhere. To date no such 
proof nor even substantial evidence either philological or 
grammatical is, I believe, available. • •" 

“As to the racial argument, I do not believe there is any 
basis for believing that language and physical characteristics 
have any innate sympathy for each other which binds them 
together permanently. As to tbe racial data, they, too, ate 
insufficient to form any far-reaching conclusioos'’. 

Pater Schmidt in his earnestness to connect the linguis**?' 
association with racial data utilised the anthropometric ^dCa of 
various authors, which, as pointed out by Bowles, included 
Risley’s anthropometric data from ChoU Nagpur and “only 
part of these are Munda and the remainder are either Dravidian 
or Indo-European’'. The nature of this study by Schmidt is 
not very much convincing rather much has been assumed. 
Bowles baa pointed out: “It has been further assumed, but 
certainly not demonstrated either by Schmidt or v. Eickatedt, 
that there is a common physical relationship among tbe Munda, 
the Khasi (Mon speakers in Assam) and other Mon and Khmer 
speakers of southeast Asia”. In concluding B^les remarks : 
“A great deal more comparative work, act only in language but 
also in material and social culture as well as racial studies, must 
be undertaken before Pater Schmidt or v. Hevesy’s or any one 
else’s pronouncements can be accepted”. 
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Mimdd'Dmvidian Aginiii^ 

Pater Schmidt’s utilisation of Rialey's anthropomatiic data 
probably emboldened Risley (1915) to propose openly the 
unitary ethnic origin of the Munda aod the Dravidian speaking 
peoples. This ethnic point of view was not probably at all 
enquired into before Basu, who in two successive studies on the 
Mundas (1982^3) and the Oraons (1038-24) showed the 
difference* between the above two peoples, the former a 
Mundari-spwdcinff and the lattei' a Dravidian-spuakijig, in an 
almost contiguous area of the district of Ranchi. 

The district of SanLil Purganas, specially the north¬ 
ern portion occupied by the Bajmahal Hills, offers one of 
the best spots of testing the Questioif of Munda-Dravidian 
affinity. The plains are occupied by the Santals—a Munduvi- 
speaking people while the hill tops of the Rajmahal Hills are 
occupied by a Dravidian-speaking people, the Mil6, of whom we 
have discuseed in detail in Chapter III before. Here we will 
discuss the Santal-Mali relationship only from the standpoint of 
Munda-Dravidian affinity. Table XV gives the mean values of 
the Munda-spoaking peoples while the Male means will be found 
in Table I- Table XVI gives the differences between the mean 
values and their significance ratios. It will be seen therefrom 
that the diffoi'ences between the Santal and the Male are highly 
aignifleant while the relationship between the other three Munda 
groups are much closer than the former- The Munda sample 
of Bnau and the Ho Munda of Bowles stand closest in relation¬ 
ship among the above three groups. 


•It is not known how Giiha concluded otherwise in respect of 
Baeu’s date. Giiha's value for C.R.L. is i.79 os opposed to 
29.08 of Basu. 


Means of tfie Munda-spcakiiig; Tribes 
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TABLE XVn 


Sue of Inter Group Differences in Terms of P. E. 



0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

1 3-4 

4-X 

Total 

hnk'Sajiiai 

0 

0 

2 

I 

12 

15 

SaaUl'Munda 

2 

1 

4 

0 

8 

IS 

Sartal'Ho Munda 

3 

3 

2 

1 

6 

! IS 

Uuuda-Ho Munda | 

2 

3 1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

IS 
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We have thus seen that the Mundaa do not show any closo 
afBnity with the Dravidians and they appear to be recent 
emip*anU in this country. ThU is in agreement with our 
findings from blood group studies discussed in Chapter VI. 
The geographical location of this tribe in comparison with the 
Australoids also bear it out. The Mundas have always confind 
themselves along the large river valleys of Eastern Central Inda 
and been unable to penetrate deep into the hinterland, whih 
were already occupied by the Australoids. The Mundaa in In* 
have also given rise to peculiar hybrid combinations which ae 
not met with in the case of any other tribe in this count?. 
Bisley (1915) recorded nine such groups, who are : Q 
Khangar-Munda, (2) Kbaria-Munda, (S) Konkpat-Munda, () 
Karanga-Munda, (B) Mahili-Munda, (S) Kagabanai-Munda, (') 
Oraon-Munda, (8) Sad-Munda and (9) Savar-Munda. To thde 
may be added Munda-Bhuiya and Munda-Chamar, which tie 
present writer heard of in the district of Palamau in course f 
bis studies there. Bisley has noted that they are hybrids sii 
''descended from inter^marriages between Munda men a:d 
women of other tribes”. Does this show that the Mundis 
entered India without women ? Tribal inter*marriages are a 
prelude to miscegenation in India but they rarely take place n 
the above form by which the two parent groupa are so eaaly 
recognised. Why is it that in the case of the Mundaa alone 
they have been so earmarked ? Roy (1912). who wrote before 
Bisley, also recorded the custom of inter^marriage between the 
Mundas cf Tamar Fargana with the Bbumijs of the adjoining 
Pargana of Patkum. According to him, the Kbangar-Mundas 
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are known by different names in different regions, e.g., they ar© 
known as Mahli-Uundas in parts cf Khunti Thana. and as 
Marang-Mundaa in BeJkaddi Pargana. Thei*© are othei' Jocal 
names as well. The Konkpat-Mundas, according to Roy, occupy 
the Central Plateau and iU neighbourhood and the origin of tbe 
term is unknown. All these possibly prove that the Mundas 
entered into matrimony under various names and among various 
tribes- A detailed study of these Munda-hybrids is urgently 
needed to assess the correct position of the Mundas and their 
affinities. 


It has been shown in the Chapter on Blood Groups and also 
pointed out by Macfarlane and Sarkar (19411 long ago, that 
the Mundas show a relationship with the peoples of the East 
Indian Archipelago. On this basis it is not unfair to assume 
a Pareoean element among the Mundas, which Dudley Buxton 
(1925) has also tried to prove. Unfortunately no detailed 
studies on the hair form of any group in this country have so 
'ar been made although it appears from the few observations of 
-Jie present author that the not infrequent presence of straight 
laip among the Santals and the Mundas, is also indicative of a 
•oreign element in the population. The absence of brachycep. 
loly among the Mundas is not to be surprised of. Haddon 
1924) has already pointed out that the Pareoeans have 
considerably mixed with local non-Mongolian races . This 
ppears to be true as shown by Hstinger (1943), where among 
ine male and seven female skulls from the Mawken of the 
[ergui Archipelago he found only one male and thr« f^ale 
kullB to be brachycephalic. Both the Veddid the Proto- 
lalayan elements are strongly present m the skulls and in the 
hysical features of the living, 


Khasis Qf Assovi 

The Khasis of Assam have been subjected to more 
aliropometric studies than any otter tribe. Th»e 
ffirie* ci anthropometric data on them and two aamples of blood 
sroup data as well. A detailed discussion on this people is 
St tterefore, out of place. The Khasis are the only represent¬ 
ative of the Mon-Khmer linjuistic family m continental India 
aad a possible relationship with the Munda language has been 
stressed by the Schmidt school. The 
common affinity in physical features with the 
opinion on this point has been discussed towards tte beginning 
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of ibis chapter. His mean v&lues for the Ho hfunda anthropo> 
metric characters are given in Table XV while those for tho 
Khasis are shown in Table XIX, As will be evident from 
Bowles' signiilcance ratios (Table XVitt) between the above 
groups the differences are highly significant. Bowles writes : 
"Aa to the position of the Ho Munda, it is quite apparent that 
in almost every measurement and most of the indices the 
differences between them and any of the other groups are highly 
significaQi”. 


TABLE XVni 

Significance Ratios between Khasi & Ho Munda (after Bowles), 


Measure sienfs 


Weigltt 



0 

Stature 



2 

Span 



7 

Biacromial 



1 

Biillac 



6 

Chest 6r. 



3 

Chest Dp. 



0 

Sitt. Ht. 



7 

Kd. Circumf- 



11 

Hd. Leng. 



5 

Kd. Br. 



Id 

Hd. Hi. 



11 

Min. Fr. 



3 

Bizygo. Br. 



7 

Bigonial 



3 

Tot. Fac. 



e 

Upp. Fac. 



8 

Nose Ht. 



9 

Nose Br. 



6 


7 


Indices 


Relative Span ..7 

„ Sh. Br. .. S 

Sh.-Hip. ..5 

Thoracic ..2 

Rel. Sitt. Ht. .. ..12 

Cephalic ..9 

Leng.'Ht. ..5 

Br.-Hl. 1 

Fr.-Fan ,. ..9 

Ceph.»Fac. .. 8 

2ygo,-Fr, -. .. 2 

Ff.*Goa, .. 8 

Zygo.'Gon. ., .. I 

Facial * 

Upp. Fac. ..4 

Nasal ,.12 
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TABLE XXI 


Size ot Intersuiiplc Diffcrenecz in terms ot P. £. 



G9 


B 



RaicbautJliuri Si GuTu 

B 





" & Bowles 

! J 





Gulia & fiuwics 

2 

3 

B 


5 


AnthT(rpom4tri£ data 

Of the five aotbropometric Beriea, Waddell and Dixon'a 
data are comparatively old and as auch a detailed treatment of 
those of RaichandhuH^ Guha and Bowles has here been under¬ 
taken. Further Raichaudhurf haa already discussed Baon and 
Waddell's data in his paper. 

It will be seen from Raicbaudhuri’s (1936) stud; that 
although the Khasia possess short stature and mesocephalie 
head, according to Waddell, Dixon and Raichaudhuri, there are 
variations io the face and nose. Although Dixon's sample is too 
small, the majority of the mesorrhine form of nose is confirmed 
by both Dixon and Raicbaudhuri while Waddell's sample shows 
a high frequency of platyrrhine nose. This is evident from the 
mean values as well. 

Haddon (Z922) in his Ra<e9 of Man, has accepted the mean 
nasal index of Waddell, while in respect of stature and cephsJic 
index he has followed the mean values of Dixon. Raichaudhuri 
has' already pointed out this discrepancy in his paper. It is 
difficnlt to understand why Haddon preferred to group the 
Khasis under a platyrrhine nose. 

In facial index there is also slight difference between 
Dixon and Raichaudhuri; while the former found the majority 
of euryprosopic faces, the latter found a majority of mesopr^^ 
sopic ones. Dixon found mesoprosopy second in order while 
Raichaudhuri found leptoprosopy next to mesoprosopy. Rai* 
chaudhuri's averages for all the characters are higher than 
those of Dixon and Waddell excepting that for nasal breadth 
and the differences in head length and head breadth are 
probably significant. Compared with Guha's means, Raichau^ 
dhuri’s mean values are also much higher excepting that of 
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bigonial breadth, which ia significaatly the highest of all in the 
caae of Guha. Kaichaudhuri’s means on the othei’ hand staRd 
closer to Bowles (1943) in certain characters, e.g., stntut’e, head 
length, bisygomatic breadth and nasal breadth while in head 
breadth and head height, Guha and Bowles agree with one 
another. The h^ad height measurement of Raichaudhurl, that 
of bigonial bve^idth of Guha and that of total facial height of 
Bowles stand out singly. Bowica' mean for nasal length is also 
the highest of all. The differences between the means of the 
above thi-ee nulhora and their signihcunce ratios have been given 
in Tables XX and XXI. 

Bowles found a great contrast with Guha’s sample and did 
not undei'take any compoiison with the latter. He has mads 
the following remarks, which however, do not clarify the 
position : '^The Kbasi sample is somewhat different fi*om that 
given by Guha in the ''Census of India". A probable explanation 
is to be found in the samples themselves rather in the technique 
of measuring. I measured everybody who presented himself as 
a Khasi and whose identity was established as such by those 
about him. The sample collected by Guha, on the other hand, 
was selected with a view of eliminating people suspected of 
having partial Assamese or Bengali ancestry. Arguments may 
be presented for both methods of selection, but for preseot 
purposes It is sufficient to state that the dlffei’ences between 
Guha’s sample and my series would indicate that were Cuba’s 
sample used, the contrast between it and my Munda sample 
would be even greater”, 

Bowles is right in his above statement since foreign 
elements in a population can not always be detected with 
ordinary eye estimation, rather the sample is vitiated by 
selection. But were an actual comparison undcitalcen by 
Bowles, the two samples would not have appeared very much 
different except in total facial height, bigonial breadth and nasal 
height In total facial height and nasal height, Dixon, Guha 
and Raichaudhuvi agree closely. It is difficult to interpret the 
above high differences—it may be due to errors in measure¬ 
ments, the selection of subjects, geographical variation and 
hybridisation. Raichaudhuri's measurement for head height 
Guha’s for bigonial breadth and Bowles’ for facial height and 
nasal height are very high estimates. 

At the same time there is enough room for the changes in 
physical features due to hybridization. Guha did not take any 
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measuremeut from Shillong “ta some amount of miscegenation 
is supposed to have taken place” there. Although Guha’e actual 
date of measurement is not kno^^'n the Kbasis aw being 
pwgresslvely accultored under missionary education and culture. 
Inter-marriages with Eux'opean planters and other plains people 
are gradually on the increase. None of the above anthro¬ 
pometric data were collected fwm the standpoint of human 
heredity and a Khasi sample on these lines is urgently 
required, 

Kliasi Blood Growp* 

Let us see how far the Khaai blood group data bear our 
previous remarks. The two data are ua follows : 


Khasi Blood Group Data 


no. 

0 

A 

B 

AB p 

0 r 'D/c Autrof 

50 

% 

40 6 

15.6 

33.3 

4,5 

Basu 

200 

% 

33.0 

35.0 

185 

13.5 .261 

.168 .567 i.? Matf.vl.mc 


The above two series are so contradictory to one another 
that it is difficult to form an opinion. Macfavlane collected her 
data fi-om Cherrapunji and she states that inter*mixtur« has 
been lesser in this region than in other areas. The high 
frequency of AB and the high value of D/^ (1.7) however point 
out to the highly mixed nature of her sample. Basu collected 
hU daU from Shillong and for the present we may interpret the 
difference as regional variations. In future all Kbasi studies 
should have an eye towards inter-mixture and since it is a live 
process, which can be charted in pedigrees and photographed at 
times also. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Blood Groups in India 


The evolutionary point of view, ae emphasised by Sir Arthur 
Keith (ChA))ter II) specially iu the case of India, hus not received 
any attention of the physical anthropoloi'iste of this country. 
Happily however, the blood p'oup picture of India has forced 
the evolutionary point of view. This ia all the more necessary 
if India has the right to claim to be one of tho mutational 
centres of blood groups. Both the blood groups A and 6 have 
been reported in very high pei'centages of 04.2 and G1.24 
respectively from India and from the nature of the people 
involved In the above two frequencies, one of whom, (04.2%) at 
least, U extremely dliRcult to be brought from outside this 
peninsula, it appears that a mutation in the gene A is a corollary 
necessary to the autoebthoneity of the people concerned. 

Elsdon Dew (1^38) has shown that B mutation is a change 
in gene A alone since there are no races showing gene B without 
some gene A and ita presence is a sine eva non to the appearance 
of B mutation. The above high pei’centage of B, as will be 
shown afterwards, is not similar genetically to the same high 
frequency of A, The possibility of the B mutation therefore, 
can not be examined unless this gene is reported in a high 
frequency under conditions similar to that of A. We have yet 
large gaps in our knowledge of aboriginal blood groups in this 
country. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made firstly 
to collate the blood group data according to the racial groups, 
already formulated and then discuss their inter-relationships. 

Australoids 

The Paniyans—Highest A 

We have already discussed in Chapter HI how the Paniyans 
and the allied aborigines of south India stand in doss relatioo- 
ahip tc the Australoids. 


Bicod Groups of th? Paoiya))^ and other Aus'calcids 
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Aiyappaii (1036) h&i already reported the existence of the 
highest A of India among the Paniyans of the Wynad Plateau, 
Malabar. This fact is also con'oborated by the present writer's 
studies m 1050. Homosygosis appears to be increasing at the 
cost of the heterozygotes ; AB alone shows a noticeable decrease 
of 4.8%. The above two samples show no diffei'ence In x* 
aK such they have been lumped together. The combined data 
aro shown added up in the third line of table XXII. 


This is undoubtedly the highest frequency of the p gene so 
far recorded in this country and one would venture to call it a 
centre of dispersal of the p gene in this country. Inbreeding 
is known to be one of the causes of the high fi'cqucucy of a 
particubr gene and as such this fact was particularly investi¬ 
gated. The exclusively Paniyan village of Chulliot towards the 
south of the Wynad district was intensively investigated. There 
were 61 huts and the total population in December, 1850 was 
found to be 204. Only 78 individuals out of this number were 
grouped and their blood group distribution is os follows : 


0 A B AB 

26 38 5 4 

S5.62 52.05 6.85 5.48 


Total 

73 


Thirteen other Paniyans from the four villages sunounding 
Chulliot, namely. Chiral, Kapungere. Kottail and Kakundi were 
grouped and showed : 0-S ; A-9 ; B*1 ; AB-0 (Total—18). It 
was found that out of 51 families of Chulliot only 4 were 
leapoDsiblc for the 5 group B persons whei'eas 8 families were 
responsible for the 4 AB individuals. One family (Pig. 17> 
alone was responsible for 2 persons of each of the groups B 
and AB. 

B X ? 


I I > 

AB B AB 

Fig. 17. 

The mother could not be tested but she should be either A or AB. 

The Paniyans of Chulliot are however similar to the total 
yroup in having the highest frequency of A- The 7.64% of B 
appear to have come into the population through intermixture- 
The Malayans, the predominant population of the locality are 
high in B and the position of thie gene will be further under- 
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Stood from the Wood group distribution of the neighbouring 
other tribes, given belon' : 

TABLE XXIII 

Blood Groups of other aborigines of Wynad 


People .. • 

1 

0 ‘ 

A 

B 

AB 

Total 

1 

Adiyans .. 

4 

26 i 

3 

S 

38 

% 

I lO.S ' 

I 68.4 

7.9 

13,2 


Mullu Kuruuia 

! SI 

B 

20 

' 1 

80 

% 

' 63.S 

10.0 

1 2S0 

1.3 


VcUu Kurunia 

2 

1 

1 “ 

12 

1 

17 

loiif* Kuruina 

I 8 

1 R 

1 

0 

17 


The Afliyans, wno are sociuuy -- 

vnneed than the Paniyans, present a blood group picture similar 
to the latter whereas the Mullu Kurumas ai-e choracteriaed by a 
very low frequency of A—a picture entirely contrary to that oS 
the Faniyans. The Mullu Kurumas are culturally more advanced 
than both the Paniyans and the Adiyans. They speak a Telegu 
dialect whereas the Paniyaus and the Adiyans speak Malayalam. 
The Paniyatia number 32,410 ( —16,660, ? -16,860) in the 
census of 1931, compared with 12,028 — 6310, <»- 6718) 

of the Mullu Kurumas. The Adiyan population figures are 

“"^Sarlane and Sarkar (1941) proposed, on blood group 
evidences, the Peniyane t« be one of the aborig.nal tr.bee 
responaible for the racial make up of the abon^nal 
India and this view haa been furthurmore strengthened in the 
earlier chapters of this book. The Vedda blood groups are so 
far very little known (Osman Hill, im) and s,n« a pr^a 
survey will not prob^ly yield a true picture of the ong na! 
Vedda. it will not be out of place to assume m the pr^^t sttte 
of affairs that the Paniyans form the original centre of dispersal 
of the A gene in the peninsular region of this country. 

Let us now go into the deUils of the other Australoid 
peoples on whom biood group studies have been done^ Bes^s 
Paniyans and other allied tribes of Malabar described befm. 
OTly four tribes have been grouped. They are Chenchu, 
Kannikar, Urali and Malt. Blood group studies of the 
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Muthuvaa and tbe Puinjan bav« atso been made, but they 
lequii'e further cwjfuTJWtten. 

The Australoid affinities of the Chenchus have already been 
discussed and the 87% of A is the second highest frequency of 
this gone not only among the Australoids but also in India 
excluding the N.E, Frontier. Besides the effect of inbreeding 
in a small population of 2,284 souls (Chenchu population of 
Hyderabad in 1031), Thurston, ns early as 1908, and 
Macfarlane, the authoress responsible for the blood group data, 
noticed miscegenation taking place among the Chenchus. The 
detailed genetic position of the tribe is howevei*, unknown. 
Regional survey of blood groups are urgently necessary in this 
country to ti'&ce the lines of miacegenstion. 

The Kannikars and the Uralis (Table XXII) of Travancore 
are the southernmost congeners of the Australoids. The Kanni- 
kar anthropometry has already been discussed in Chapter HI. The 
Kannikars show 85.10% of A while the Uralis possess 24.30rv 
of the same gene. The Kannikars possess much less of the B 
gene than A while among the Uralis the percentage of B is 
alightly greater than that of A. Bose (1352) has attributed 
this varying content of B as probably due to Tamilian inter* 
mixture. The internal genetics of the above two tidbes and the 
Chenchus have not been worked out in detail. The Kaniukars 
are scattered throughout a wide area and as such territoriui 
variations are also expected. On the other hand the numeri¬ 
cally smaller Uvali tribe deserves a more detailed study in th«> 
light of population genetics. Unless territorial variations arc 
looked into with all considerations of geographical envii’onmeiits. 
a true picture of the lines of miscegenatioD will never oome out. 
Some of the larger tribes like the Santals, the Oraons, the 
Gonds, etc., might require even a clan-wise study. 

The present author (L986'37) elaborated such a method of 
study in his blood group studies from the district of Santal 
Parganas and particularly among the Santals and the Mal^. 
Prof. Boyd (1940) was good enough to draw attention to the 
above work in his study on the “Critique of methods of 
Classifying Mankind^. 

It was found in course of blood group survey among the 
Mal4r of the Baimahal Hills that those living on the banks of 
the River Oumani have a very high frequency of A (39.58%) 
while another sample collected from other regions showed a high 
frequency of B (31.65%). This regional difference was not 
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roet with among the Santals. It will be evident from the 
following table : 


Table XXIV 

Blood Groups ol Sanul & Compared 


1 *coplc 

1 no. 

i 0 

A 

1 

' B 

1 

AB 

Mai^ 

1 

U9 

« 

! 22 . 

1 

15.83 

j 44 

8 


* 

46.76 

31.65 

5.76 

M8I«* 

235 

99 

60 1 

63 

13 


% 

42. J 3 

25,53 

26.81 

5,53 

MI16 

1 ^ 

34 

38 

19 

5 


' % 

35.62 

39.58 

19.» 

5,21 

Santa! 

199 

64 

41 

70 

24 


% 

1 32.16 

20.60 

35.18 

12.06 

Santal* 

339 

112 1 

71 

118 

38 


% 

33.04 

20.94 

34.81 

1 11.21 

Santal ,, 

140 

48 

30 

48 

14 


% 

34.29 

' 21.4.1 

.U?9 

inn 


The only justification of combining the two M&Ur aamples 
lies in their undifferentiated value of X* =4.90 (P = 0.18) but 
from the standpoint of genetics and anthropology the two 
samples may mean much more. From the physical features the 
Mal$ has been shown to be a close congener of the Australoid 
stem and as such it will not be out of place to assume that 
the high A of 89.58% is true of the K214 type while the high B 
of 81.65% is due to mtermixture with the plaice people, who are 
all high in B. The M114 has been subjected to great ptesaure 
during the early days of the British rule and they were forced 
to come down the hill aod settle on the plains. They were forced 
to form a corps known as the ^'Bhagalpur Hill Bangers" and 
they were always stationed at Bhagalpur. The sepoys who 
retired from this army were forced to settle on the plains. 


• Total of the Series. 
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This brief review of the blood groups of the Australoids 
thus shows that a high frequency of the gene A is the chai'ac- 
teiistic of the Australoids and the varying frequency of the 
gene B is due to the amount of intermixture undergone by the 
tribe itself. 

It is difficult to say in the present slate of our meagre 
knowledge whether this A is different from the A found among 
the Mongoloid tribes of the N.E. Frontier. We have shown the 
extent of the Australoid strain in Chapter III and its presence, 
which is probably aiiniiar to the non-mongoloid element of 
certain authors, may be assumed as accompanied with the blood 
group A. The high A among the Chinese of Hunan and the 
Shanshi aborigines are already well known, as also the strong 
Veddid or Australoid element among the aborigines of the Indo- 
China Hills- At the same time the Senoi blood groups require 
some detailed discussion—particularly because of Poluuin’s 
(1952) assertion “as to render improbabie the relationship 
implied by the terms Proto-Australoid and Vedda-Australoid". 
The authoress has not probably taken into account at all the 
factors of intermixtui'e and that this factor is always working 
among human populations, We do not know what a typical 
Vedda-Australoid blood gioup is like. Nothing is known of the 
Veddaa and what we know of the present Australian blood group 
may be the result of the croasing of two ov three races jir 
B irdsell and Boyd (1950) have found. 

Purthei' the blood group distribution of the Senoi has 
probably been too simply painted by Polunin. She lumped hir 
own data with those of Green, whose detailed data aw ns 
follows :— 


TABLE XXV 
Blood Groups of the Senoi 


-1—j 

Group no. I 

1 0 

1 

A 

B 1 AB 

I 

p 

n j 

r 

Author 

Sskai 

(SelsTig^j 

, W 
% 
66 
« 
1&3 
% 

62 

53,0 

31 

46.9 

93 

,>US2 

12 

10,3 

12 

m2 

36 , 7 1 

i50B S.9 

'19 ^4 ' 

2a.s : 6.1 

.w 

|.199 

.721 

Green 

Green 

24 

13.11 

! 

.1005 . 601. 



1 

Green 

Temet 

rr.fjkl 

iii' 

(Toi 

% 

n 

61.1 

104 

517 

6 

13.3 

i 1 

5.6 

' 0 1 
0 1 




! Schebc9ts_ 

1 Green & 

1 Schebests 

Atl Seaol .. 

30 

14.9 

'56 

27.9 

39% ! 

1 

11 1 

5.5 : 

,102 

,179 

I 719 

Senoi , 

1 

'459 

; 

1 

?<fb 

1 

1 

PoIu&iB 
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It will be seen from the above detailed data that Polunin’s 
percentage of A (7%) ia the lowest while that of B(895&) is the 
highest of all. Schebesta's small sample, if confirmed by a 
larger sample later on, will give an entirely different picture 
and the above sample has been combined with those of Green by 
Schebesta himself, though the present author is doubtful of the 
validity of a such a combination. All the above series however, 
show one common feature, namely, the highest frequency of 0 
and it will not be unfair to assume that the Senois are predo¬ 
minantly a group 0 people and the two genes p and q have been 
acquired through inter-mixture. Ko other Australoid group, 
except, the Austialian aborlginea themselves, show such a 
consistently high frequency of 0 and this combined with othet 
chavactei'istics does cot remove them far off the Australoid 
stem, as apprehended by Polunin. 

Negritos 

The Negrito blood groups until recently were not fully 
known. There wei*e practically no data from the Andaman 
Islands although Eickstedt’s Ongs blood group results were 
rather peculiarly published by Steffan (19S2). Eickstedt's 
results are peculiar in the sense that he found all the Onges 
belonging to blood group B and Schebesta has considered them 
as cauTiers of the E blood group. Nothing is known of the 
number of the individuals tested. A group of people belonging 
to blood group B alone has not yet been reported from any part 
of the world and Elsdcn Dew’s remai'ks at the beginning of this 
chapter may again be refei*red to here- 

The present writer did not take into account Eickstedt's 
blood group data in bis paper on the *‘Blood gi^oups from 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands’* (19B2> but since Schebesta 
(1052) has recently discussed Eickstedt’s results he is obliged 
to comment on them. The present writer grouped 34 Onges 
of the Little Andaman island in 1048 and found the following 
blood group distribution : 

0 A B AB Total 

5 23 2 4 34 

% 1471 67.65 5.88 1176 

The predominance of the group A was abeady noticeable from 
Chaudhuri’8 (Gates, 1940) earlier study of 5 Onges, 3 of whom 
belonged to A and 1 each to groups 0 and B. 
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Four J&rnwfi children were also grouped during all of 
whom were found to belong to group 0. 

The blood group A was also found to be pi’edominating 
among the friendly Andamanese of the Great Andaman island. 
This population is neoily eRtinct and during the census of 1901 
they numbered only about 40 souls. 22 individuals wore grouped 


out of them 

and 

they showed 

the 

following 

blood group 

distribution : 

0 

A 

fi 

AG 

Totft] 


2 

U 

S 

2 

22 

% 

9M 

59.09 

22.71 

9.09 



The above population ia highly mixed and the high frequency 
of B (22.71%) appears to be e>lraneous in origin. 


Thus to form a blood group picture of the Kegritos of the 
Andaman Islands, the Onge and the Jarawa data can be combined 
together, which show the following distribution : 

0 A B A8 Total 

11 23 2 4 40 (34 Onges + ft Jarawss) 

% 27.50 57i .VO 10.0 

tt will be apparent from the above results that B is a rare grotip 
among the Negritos of the Andaman Islands and Eickstedt’s 
findings of 100% B appears to be due to technical defects in the 
actus] determination of the groups. But we can only assess 
his data if we know the number of individuals tested by him. 

The other Negrito groups further east of the Andamans, 
namely the Semangi, the Aetas, also show the predcmiaance of 
the p gene and the q gene has a minor role. Thanks to 
Schebesta that be has devoted a separate chapter of his book 
to the blood groups of the Negritos. His data (Table XXVI) 
are given in detail along with others who have also worked in 
this field. 

The Semang groups agree with the Senol groups in their 
general nature although the Jahay'Lanoh of Perak and the 
Kenta'-Nakil of Kedah show a strikingly high percentage of 0. 
The other Semang group ie a combined data of the two groups 
KeDta*'Bog'n and Keneiu although both are from the same 
region. The low contents of the two genes among the first two 
groups appear to be due to scant infiltration through 
miscegenation—the Semang blood group being predominantly 0 
like the Senoi. 


Table XXVI 


BIo«d OtQups of the Seuanss and the Aetas compared with 
the Andaman Negritos 


Croups 

Locality 

Kck 

B 

n 

B 

AB 

B 

ra 

n 

' Author 

S E M A N G. 









1 * * 

Jahay-Lanoli 

Perak 

m 

32 

19 

17 

1 

1 

.080 







65.9 

16.0 

14.3 

0.5 


.112 

.aao 

Scheliesu 

Kciita’-Nakil 

Kcdali 

SV 

31 

8 

9 

2 

.100 






% 

62.0 

16.0 

15.0 

4.0 


,269 

.788 

M 

. 


ss 

15 

13 

19 

5 





Kenta'-Bog'n 








& 

KensiiJ 

Kedah 

% 

327 

23.6 

34.6 

9,1 

.179 

.249 

,572 

n 

AETA 










Hamhal 

Bataan 

67 

3Q 

37 

0 

0 







% 

44.8 

55.2 

— 


.331 

— 


SeheSesta 

M 

Zam hales 

155 

79 

51 

19 

6 







% 

S0.9 

32.9 

12,3 

39 

.204 





M 

29? 











% 

48.5 

33.4 

14.1 

4,0 




Grove 

H 


452 








Grove 6 



% 

49.3 

33.2 

13,5 

4.0 

.198 

.TOO 

.720 

Schehesta 

Mai'ide 

Zeniarines 

75 

65 

3 

3 

1 







% 

90.7 

4.0 

4.0 

13 

.024 

.024 

952 

Schebesta 

Baluga 

S. Madre 

25 

9 

13 

S 

1 







% 

32.1 

46.4 

17.9 

3.6 



— 

$9 

Ati 

Negros 

25 

13 

7 

7 

1 







% 

46.4 

25.0 

25.0 

3.6 

— 


— 

19 

ANDAMAN NEGRITOS 







r>nff«'S ^ ") 

Andaman 

« 1 









Jarawas I 

Islands 


11 

23 

2 

4 







% 

27,50 

57,50 

5.0 

10.0 






Great 









) Snrkar 

Andamanese 

Andaman 

22 

2 

13 

5 

2 





$ 

Zsiauds 

% 

9.09 

59,09 

22.71 

9,09 
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Actaa on the other hand show two types of pictures. 
On the one hand, the Manide from Camarinea show the 
Mcep^ontlly high percenUw of the group 0 ( 90 . 7 ) while on 
the other hand, another somewhat uniform picture is yielded by 
the other 6 groupa who have varying contents of the two genoa 
p and r. Theae vanatloni hove been probably due to the influ:c 
of the q gene which varies between nil to 26%. The Hambal 
fwm Bataan has no B at oil while the All from Negros shows 
26% of the same blood gjoup. The Aetas therefore, appear to 
have like the Negritos of the Andamaai. a high content of the 
p gene and whatever q has entered into the population appears 
to be extraneous in origin. The Semengs do not possess a 
high amount of either of the two genes p and q and are thus 
difTorentjated from the other two Negrito groups in this respect 

The Negritos and the Australoids thus agree with one 
another in having high contents of the p gene. We have 
discueaed in earlier chapters the possibility of the Negritos 
originating from the Australoids and It appears therefrom, that 
while there have been changes in the morphology of the haU*, 
head, and physique, the blood groups probably remained 
unaltered. The A mutation probably occuri'ed in the Australoid 
stem prior to the Negrito differentiation although there are 
chances of Independent A mutations occurring in the Negrito 
stem as well. The absence of a high frequency of A among the 
Semangs, the Senols and the Aetu of Camarinea as well points 
out against too many mutations having occurred, since they still 
predominate in 0. On the other hand, an early A mutation in 
the Australoid stem prior to the Negrito differentiation is 
probably justified on account of the presence of high A (47 4%) 
among the Mangyanen of Mindoro whom Schebesla has classified 
under the primitive Malayan group and found strong Veddoid 
characteristics. Unfortunately Schebnta has been able to group 
only $ BukIdnoDS from Negroe (0*66.6%, A-16.7%, B-16.7%) 
otherwise a fairly large sample of this mixed old 'Malayan- 
Negrito-Veddoid' stock would have been interesting. All these 
however, prove the extent of the Veddid or the Australoid 
strain in the Phillipines and the high A has probably been due 
to them. 


Mundarii 

The Mundaris have been subjected to more blood group 
studies than tbe Australoids In this country. So far seven 
different samples have been, rather studied in detail, whose 
blood groups are given in the table below. 

8 
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In Table XXVH the tribes have been arranged in the 
dwcendinr order of frequency of the rene q in which the higHert 
freqaeocy (61.24%) has been found amoa^ the Birjias 6f 
Palamau and the lowest (27.96%) among the Hos. AH the 
above tribes, excepting the Maria Goods, are Mundari-speaWflg 
and although there are slight dialectical variations among each, 
some of the groops, s.g., the Santals, the Bir^ias and the BirHbrs 
speak a mutually intelligible language. All the tribes inhabit 
a more or less contiguous area on the eastern portion of the 
Central Indian highlands and their ethnic and cultural affintti^ 
point to a common origin. 

Th6 Biriiaa {kigh^t B) 

The highest B of 61.24% has been found among the Birfias 
of Palamau. The small group of 45 Birjias, reported earlier 
(Sarkar, 1949) yielded 48.89% of B. The Birjia data were 
further increased in 1961 by the present writer and the two 
frequencies are compared below : 


Table XXVIII 
Blood Groups of the BicjUs 



The total Birjia population in 1941 was 2076 of which 1594 
were in Falamau and the rest 481 in Ranchi district. Inbreeding 
within such a small population is likely to be very high and the 
expected value of 2pq is 20.66% as compared with the observed 
value of 10.86%. The )(* between the above two percentages 
is 2.46 which means that the difference is not significant. 
While it Is rather difficult to explain the Birjia data, a few 
tentative suggestions can be made : 
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TBS AKiBKrVU. 09 IHSU 


In view of U)« UeUt«4 nature of the Sirjiu and their 
small population, which k oocb lower <a eoznpejieon with the 
Faniyaoe, tebnedios bu been very hifh which baa cauaed the 
q Bene utcrewe et the eapenae of the reeewive 0. The Birjlu 
ei^wr to have cloae affinity with the SiotaJe In rtapect ut 
phyeleal featorw aod Unsuese aod the frequency of A oearty 
asreea with one another. TakJos the SanUl freciurncy aa tb« 
etasderd. It the loaa of 0 to the Birjia ie edded to the lewor U 
iTMuency of the Santal we oeerly arrive at the high B of the 
Birjia. (t can be ehown at eueh, 

Lw» et 0 io Blriia tren Sental 0 s hl.tO—10 » s 20.SC 

Uaa of 04.Santal B s 20.864-S6.69 ss 6«.4B 

Thua 66.48% of B a^reea fairly with 6124% of B et the 
Birjiaa. The phesomenoii of the lew of r«n<e In blood si«a(« 
was pouibiy fret propwed by Boyd <1940) and while a theereU* 
cal eopcept oao be made eot of it, Ita actual proof from the lleld 
date ia yet a problem. At the tame time the leu of a sene 
ahoaU be aeeompaoled by the sain of another svne unleM a tetat 
utiftctlon occare. 

Populetiene expoeed to Che infloences of Inter-Btisture. 
Holalion or Inbreedina are Uhely to abow wyins «ena freauen* 
41 m wlthlo the aame group and nt different intarvali of time. 
The litter can be very well eeen in the Paolyan data examined 
after an InurvaJ of 16 mra. The diitereneca In the bleed sreop 
fraqaenelaa of the Oraena of Baocbl and Palamau (Saricar, 19d9> 
will be diKoaied herufter. The Btrjiaa ero eubjectad to the 
nAuenew of laoktioo. Eedrelad by the reserve foreata ef 
tbe sute they have little scope of expanaion and Ibelr small 
pepabtien b another handicap. Tbe frebeescy of 0 (10.88%) 
la the lowest flgure m India and one it tempted to interpret it aa 
a lou of 8<iie> 

Tbe uoe la probably true ef tbe Slrbera of tbe aana area. 
Compared to the settled nature of the BirJIas the former are 
nomadic and their popnlatlon ef 8,860 (io 1881} la almeet 
almilar to the Birjiia. Majumdar'a BIrhor data are dl5ealt to 
interpret and as tbeir details are not boewn they have been left 
out for the priaent. At the aemc tine tbe preseot auther’e 
ureple is too imsi) for any kind scnaraJIaatioo. The previous 
field experiences of tbe author with regard io the Blrjlaa In 1948 
eenbeldafi him to mention i few points. 
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The Birhorv beloof lo Ute ume elhok and tinniieik mck 
a« Ui« and Uie SaetaU uid tliare ii no doubt that these 

MnaKer tribes like the Biijisa, the Birhon, the Asun. etc., 
oriKinated from tbs grasC Uundan stock. r«f«e)kce to whfeh hat 
already been made io Chapter V. As such the htRber content 
or B than that of A u a likely pkiun of the 
SLrhor blood troupe. Uajumdar's Blrher Ba(Ti))le requirca a 
spocial crpJnnatloa. 

The Santa! data have almdy boon referred to on pace 109. 
The three Santal irroupa. ooHeoted according to geographical 
artns, do not ehow any signUlciiJti dlffcrtnce like the UUA Tho 
seme, hev/evcr, is not found when the data are divided on the 
basis of clans. The Santals have twelve dans, of whfeh Ibe 
elans Paurii and Bedea are not met wltb oow-a-daye. The 
tentb olan. Chnore, is also dwindling in nunbers and only hro 
of Ita members eoutd be grouped. The rarity of this clan jg 
known to ail SnoCala. The tiaivwise incidence of the blMkd 
groups is as fellowa : 


TsbU ICXIX 

SMial DJood Groups aeeofdbg r» ctsnj Cskeohte Nos). 



1 ClajiH 

00. 

0 1 

A 

1 B 

1 

A8 

1 

K(»ku •. 

S4 

10 

4 

1? 

6‘ ^ 

I 

Hanidak >. j 

Q 

14 

» 

' It 

2 

1 

Mumu 

n 

as 

It 

34 

i ? 

a 

Hemlirom 

4d 

31 

' J2 

9 

4 

s. 

Msmdi 

ss 

le 

i 

11 

1 

4. 

Soccn .. 

53 

16 

7 

21 

9 

7 

Tedu 

31 1 

9 

t 

19 

J 

i 

Bsske .• 

6 ' 

1 3 

2 

1 

t 

• 

Besra 

K ; 

3 

3 ' 

i ^ 

0 

10. 

Qinore 

' 3 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

1 


TolftI 

394 

109 

1 m 

> nr 

.» 



« 

.tia; 

' 2A.94 


lilt 
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It will be seen that when the SanCal blocnd group data are 
broken up according to clnna the frequency of B rises to 40% 
and above in the case of the clana Hanedak. Soren and Tudu 
while A riees to 2B% and above in the clans Hembvom* Murmu 
apd Tudu- Theae values are however, not statistically signi¬ 
ficant from those of the total group. The Hembrom clan, 
however, shows a significantly lower percentage of the B blood 
group (19.67%) and is thereby differentiated from the other 
clans. A correlation of this diffei'ence on the basis of anthrch 
poinetric and other genetic characters may be helpful to fln^ 
out the different racial elements among the Santals. Borne of 
th^ clana, Kisku, Soren, Hembrom and Hansdak are characterised 
by tallgr statures than the other clans while the Tudu and 
Marndl clane are th^ shortest of all. More detailed work ure 
however necessary to substantiate the above brief observations. 

9^^ fc.equenciea of the other five groups of Table 
fire so close to one another that it is difficult to differ¬ 
entiate one from the other. All of them show high doses of both 
the genes p and q, while r stands nearly equal to either of them, 
Roughly speaking the three genes are distributed in the propor- 
tiong of nearly one-third each. The poeltion of the Dravidian 
••speaking Maria Gondi is diffloult to assess. They have been 
incorporated here because of territorial contiguity. 

Macfarlane and Sarkar (1941) pointed out that the high 
frequencies of the two genes p and q are charaoteristic of the 
Mundari peoples and they probably entered India well lupplied 
with the two genes. In support of their statement they showed 
the combination of these two genes among the Mon-Khmer 
speaking peoples of the East Indian Archipelago. It has been 
pointed out In Chapter V that the Mundari peoples of India 
contain in them a certain amount of proto-Malayan blood and 
Schebeeta (1962) haa classified the Malayan into three groups, 
(a) primitive Malayan, (b) old Malayan, and (c) young Malayan. 
We have discussed the primitive Malayan type before. The 
other two Malayan groups, old and young, show high amounte 
of the two genes p and q and that of r is higher than 
the former two. They are not similar to the approximately 
equal one-third proportion of the three genes among the 
Mundaris. |t will be apparent from the following epmpprative 
table : 


stood Groups of th« Uuadam aod others from the East Indian ArcbipeU^ compared 
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It will be seen from the above table that while all the 
groups agree in the general nature of having high contents of 
all the three genes, the one*lhiid ratio only fils in well with the 
two groups fwin Celebes and to a certain extent in the Javanese. 
The Munciari peoplea are therefore characterised by high 
contents of the three genes p, q anti r and the nearly equal 
one-third ratio of the three genes in some of them mny be taken 
up as one of their blood gipup criterion aa well. 

The Nicobareae of the Nicobar Islands desei'vo n mention 
here in view of the similarity in the physical features with tho 
peoples discussed above and their language being of the sums 
Mon-khmer dialect. Tho present author, during the year 1048, 
was also able to group 130 Nicobame fi‘om the ialands of Car 
Nicobar and Chaurs and their blood group distribution is as 
follows : 

0 A B AB p q r D/df 
117 5 14 0 

% $5.03 3.68 10.29 — *019 .054 .92$ O.S 

The geographical isolation of the Nicobar islands has been 
more due to the nature of the deep sea surrounding the islands 
and Kaudern’s remarks on the fall of the see level (p, 8B) may 
again be referred to hare. Tho Nieobarese, inepite of their 
cultural affinities with Malaya, have yet remained ignorant of 
agriculture and it appeara that they originally migrated fwm a 
region where agrlcultuie was unknown. Pwbably they ai'o 
similar to the old Malayan grtup of SchebesU and the high 
frequency of 0 Is indicative of it. 

Mixid Groups 

Bee Idee the above blood group data, there are in this country 
certain other groups, which, by virtue of their peculiarities in 
their ethnic history, deserve special treatment. We have called 
these mixed gixiupa, in the sense, that inter-mixture has been, 
until recent times or even now, a live process among them. They 
stand in sharp contrast to the isolated nature of the Australoids 
and seem to possess a ceitain amount of Munda vigour In them. 
They are : two sets of Oraon data, one from the district of 
Ranchi and the other from the district of Palamau : two sets of 
Korwa daU, one collected by the present author and the other 
by Majumdar and 4 sets of Bhil daU. They are shown m 
Table XXXI: 
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As regards the Oraona it is difficult to describe tbeir true 
blood group picture from the above wide variation in tbe two 
series. While the q gene is constant there is a wide variation in 
tbe other two genes. The Oraons in Palamau have largely inter¬ 
mixed with the Kharwars who have 20.75% of A and 41.6% of 
B in them. The Kharwars (Barker, 1949) are the predominating 
population of the district and appear to be largely Mundari 
both in langijage and culture. It has already been shown that 
the same Kharwnr intermixture haa caused the increase of A 
among the Oraons and that of B among the Korwaj. 

The two seta of Korwa data are differentiated samples 

sllO, P=.007). The Korwa population in Falamau Is 
very small and they live ia a scattered and isolated manner. 
ThU bat all the more led to intermixture with the neighbouring 
peoples and ip Palamaq Korwa^Kharwar inU^mixture is, lo to 
say, a live process. It Is usually the Korwa females who are 
seduced. The high value of D/e ii also indicative of such a 
misceganatioi). It is difficult to interpret the difference in the 
blood group results of the two series since tbe geographical area 
involved le not very wide and a conArmaticn from a third source 
ip required to usess the data properly. 

The Bhil blood group data have been discussed In detail by 
Bees (1952) end her study was carried out under the present 
author's elos^ guidance. The Bhils have undergone considerable 
Intcr-mlxturp with the neighbouring peoples and they cover one 
of the largest geographical area. Grierson (1921) claseifted the 
original Bhilli language under the Mundari family though the 
Bhijs riow speafe an Indo-Aryan language. Nothing Is known of 
the extent of the original Mundari speech in the present Bhil 
language and further researches on this point are urgently 
necessary. This is all the more neccessary due to the close 
correspondence of the Bhil blood groups with those of tbe 
Mundaris. 

Wo«goioi<is (W. S', frontier) 

The high frequency of the p gene in the N.E. Frontier, 
Assam, has already been mentioned. The date available so fsr 
are as follows : 
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All the groups show a high frequency of the gene p except* 
ing the Garos, who show the highest fi^equency of B of this 
region. In I’espect of A all ore more AusU’oloid in nature than 
any Mundari. They are however differentiated from the IgoroU 
and the Kalingas of the PhiUipines (Table XXX) who posseaa 
more of the gene q. 

It has already been shown that the same tribe shows diffei*- 
ent blood group pictures and this may be due to the variations 
in the mating ayatems within the aume tribe. This point of 
fact should constantly be borne in mind in blood group atudlea 
in this country. The majority of the data does not give any 
information regarding the geographical area covered and as such 
many data can not be properly assessed. Blood group data 
should be collected with an eye towards inbreeding, outbreeding, 
isolation, etc. Hany an isolated people has been grouped but 
nothing is known of the neighbouring peoples. There has been 
no uniformity In the collection of blood group data In this 
country as a result many data have remained almost obsolete, 
Incapable of complete explanation, On the ether hand the wealth 
of information blood groupe can give will be evident from the 
titles of a few of the many papers by Prof. Sir It. A. Fisher 
and his colleagues. 

1. Fisher, R.A. end G. L. Taylor—Scandinavian Influence 

in Scottish Ethnology, Naturt. 146, 690, 1940. 

2. Fraser Heberts, J.A.—Surnames and Blood Groups, with 

a note on a pi’obable remarkable dllTerence between 
North and South Wales, b!aturt. 149, 138, 1944. 

8, Fisher, H.A. and Fraser Roberts, J.A.—A sex difference 
in blood group frequencies, Nature, 161, 640, 1943. 

The N.E. Frontier tribes, as is known from their cultural 
behaviour, are subject to a large number of cultural taboos and 
these taboos are also sometimes extended up to reetrictions in 
mating. None of the data given above, shows any details of the 
internal genetic condition of the tribe but that such factors 
could be brought out are obvious from the present writer’s blood 
group studies among tbe Abors of the above region. The latter 
data are in possession of the Department of Anthropology, 
Indian hfuseum, Calcutta since 1949 and it is expected that they 
will be elucidated genetically. In fact, that would be the only of 
its kind from the N.E. Frontier. 
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CHAPTER Vtl 


Finger Prints in India 

Fm;«r printi, studied as a racial character or as a 
character of hereditary variation, are only a few in this country. 
The efforts of £>r. P. C. Biawas and his students in this direction 
are laudable. Mr. C. J. Jaydev of the Madras Museum is also 
working on the finger prints of some south Indian aborigines. 
It is proposed to describe here the few dats already published 
and also those collected by the present writer during hie spare 
houre at the fleld. The original data are at the Dept of 
Anthropology, Indian Museum. Csicutta and the present author 
was able to complete the identifications of the finger prints only. 

Auitrolcida 

Of the Australoids some data from the Paniyani and the 
Adiyane eould be collected. There are also some data from the 
Vettu Kurumae and though their ethnic position is not correctly 
known, they have been discussed here in view of the territorial 
contiguity. 

The absolute figures of the finger prints of the above three 
groups are given tn the Table XXXIII below ■. 


Table XXXlll 

Finger Prints erf Paoiyans, ArfijaAs & Vettn Kununas. 

























linger Prints of Paaiyans (Fo), Adijaiis <A4) 6 V«(tti Eannus (Vk) (Lt. & Rt Cocnbiaed) 
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The four tppes of finger prints are therefore found, in the 
following precentages aa shown in the Table XXXV below, when 
all the fiogere are combined together. 


Table XXXV 

Fisger Prints of Paniyana, Adiyaas 
& Vettu Kurumas (aJI fingers comb.) 









Whorl 






Paniyans 

403 

23 

260 

283 

9 

695 

% 

57.99 

3.3! 

37.41 

40.72 

1.29 


Adlyoni 

104 

3 

82 

85 

10 

199 

% 

52.2$ 

1.51 

41.21 

42.72 

5.03 


Vettu Xurtimoi 

1 70 

5 

127 

132 

14 

216 

% 

; 32.41 

• 

2.31 

58.80 

61.11 

6.48 



It will be aeen from the above data that while the Paniyana 
and the Adiyane agree with one another in respect of Anger 
prints, the Vettu Kurumas differ from the above two. The 
Peniyane have a very low frequency of Arch, while between the 
Loope and Whorls, the latter predominate over the former. 
Among the Adiyans the same rule U seen to follow in the case 
of Loops and Whorls ; the frequency of Arch being higher than 
that of the Paniyans and the Adiyans thus stand closer to the 
Vettu Kurumas in this respect The Vettu Kurumas differ from 
both the Paniyans and the Adiyans in the reverse order of the 
Loops and Whorls—the Loops predominating over the Whorls in a 
ratio much higher than those found in the case of the other two 
peoples. 

Thus the finger print data also support the conclusions of 
blood groups. In blood groups too, it was found that while the 
Adiyans and the Paniyans agreed with one another in having 
high frequency of A, the Vettu Kurumas were differentiated 
from both of them in having a high element of B. 

9 
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The present writer ia not aware of any other published 
data on the finger prints of the Australoids from India. Osman 
HiU (ld4l) has published finger print data of 8 Veddaa from 
his po8t*roorlem studies. His data are as follows : 

Loops 

Wliorls Radial Vinar Arch Total 

10 18 0 2 30 

The very high frequency of the Radial Loops and the 
complete absence of the Ulnar Loops ere noteworthy featuree 
although nothing definite can be deduced from auch small data. 
The blood groups and the finger prints of the few existing Veddas 
of Ceylon should be examined, whatever they are worth for. 

NtgHios 

Among the Negritos, finger prints of Ifi Andamanese of 
Great Andaman were collected and the data are as follows : 


Table XXXyi 

Finger Prlnii of the Andatnane»e <Abi. Nos.) 



Lt. Hand 

Rt. Hand 

1 

■ 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

1 

Total 

Whorl 

7 

D 

1 

B 

a 

4 

2 

1 



35 

Rsdiftl 

0 

H 

0 

B 

D 

0 

2 

0 


D 

3 

Ulosr 

B 

i 

14 

8 

U 1 

U 

10 

14 

10 

13 

111 

Arch 

0 

01 

1 

0 

° i 

0 

0 

1 

B 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

IT 

Ts: 

1 

IT' 

ir\ 

15 

1^ 

15 

15 1 

li 

TT 

fS5“ 


The above data, combined together, appear as follows : 
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Table XXXVII 


Finger Prini$ of the Andamaoese (Lt. ^ Rt.) 



1 

L 

OOP 

$ 


Finger 

Whorl 

Radial 

Ulnar 

Total 

Arch 

I 

11 

0 

ip 

19 

0 

% 

3467 

•. 

63.33 

63.33 

., 

II 

C 

3 

20 

23 

1 

% 

20.0 


6667 

76.67 

3.33 

III 

2 

0 

28 

28 

0 

% 

667 

•. 

93.33 

93.33 

a • 

IV 

12 


18 

18 

0 

% 

40.0 

.. 

60.0 

60.0 

,, 

V 

4 

0 

26 

26 

0 

% 

13.33 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

8667 

8667 

1 a 

I.v , 

23.33 

1 

2.0 

74.0 

76.0 

0.67 


The four typ«i of flnfor priote now appear among tha 
Andamaneae in the following manner t 






Total 




Whorl 



Lo«pa 

Arch 

Total 


35 

3 

111 

114 

I 

150 

% 

1 2333 

2.0 

74.0 

760 

0.67 



The Andamanese have the predominating frequency of 
Loops while the frequency of Arch is almost negligible. The 
present Andamanese population ie highly mixed and the single 
instance of Arch in the II finger of right hand may be 
extraneous in origin. 
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It has already pointed out that the Australoida have a 
higher fretjuency of Whorls over Loops while the Andamanese 
possess just its contrary—uamely, Loops over Whorle. In 
respect ct Arch as well, it appears that the Negritos possess no 
Arch at all whereas the Australoids are likely to show a small 
frequency of this character. That the Negritos of Eastern Asia 
do not possess any Arch at all will bs apparent from the 
following comparative data of the Semang and the Aeta collected 
by Sehebesta (1952). Bata from the African Negritos are also 
compared (Table XXXVIII). 
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The Semang doe® not show any Arch at aU whiJe the Aeta 
has only 1% of it- The order of the Loops and Whorls are, how¬ 
ever, changed otherwUe than the Aadamaneee, Whorls being 
greater than the Loops. The Andamanese are not a true sample 
of the Negritos and their finger print distribution, Just as the 
blood groups, should not be tahen as true of the Negritos of the 
Andaman Islands. We have to reserve our opinion till a finger 
print eoUecHon of the Onges or the Jarawaa is forthcoming. 

At the same time the difference in the finger print® between 
the African and the Asiatic Negritos ia etrlking. The African 
Negritos stand aloof by virtue of a very high frequency of Arch 
and their dominant nature is Loopi aa opposed to the Whorls of 
the Asiatic ones- If the Semang ia considered aa a true repre- 
aenUtive of the Asiatic Negritos, we find that they agree wl^ 
the AustTalelds In having more Whorls than Loops, roughly in 
the proportion of 60: 40, and the two groups thus agree with 
one another not only in having the high frequency of the com¬ 
mon blood group A but aUo in their finger print character. 
Further data are however, required to assesa truly the Auatra- 
loid-Negrito affinities. 

Mundori and Orao« Finger Prints 

Verma (1852) hat provided some valuable finger daU 
from the Oraona of Banchi, which are given In Tables XXXIX 
and XL. He has also cited the unpublished data of Biswas on 
the SanUls, which are included in Table XXXIX. 
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TABLE XL 

Oraw Plnffcr Prints^ I—V Finff«r# (Lt-f-Rt) (after Vcrau) 


Pioger 





Arch 

% 

1 

42,37 

7.62 

46.61 

54.23 

3.39 

11 

35.67 

11.86 

39.54 

51.40 

12.96 

m 

27.12 

2.S4 

62.45 

64.97 

7.62 

. IV 

52.54 

0.84 

42.03 

43.4P 

3.95 

V 

• 

24.86 

2.54 

69.78 

72.32 

2.62 


A comparison of tho Tables XXXV and XXXIX will show 
striking dlfTerenca In Anger prints between the Australoids and 
the other groups. The Psniyans and the Adiyaus show a higher 
frequency of Whorls than those of the Oraons and the Santals 
while among the latter groups, Loops occur in a frequency higher 
than those of the former groups. In Arch, the Paniyans appear 
to stand apart from all the other groups while the others, almost 
agree with one another in respect of this character. The Vettu 
Xurumas agree with the Oraons and the Santals in all 
characters excepting the Radial Loops. 

It is too premature to emphasise the above diifereneee on 
auch small data but that studies on the Anger prints cf other 
aboriginal groups of this country may lead to fruitful results 
will be evident from our previous diicuaeions. 

ApeWine (Affmfvrche or Vi^fbigerfurekt) 

The ape*line, known as Affenfurche or VierAogsrfurche in 
German, has also attained certain prominence in racial studies 
and in view of its association with certain defects, such as 
loongoiian imbecility and criminaUty, it has attained hereditary 
importance as well. 

In apes, the heart line (plica fiexoria distolis) runs 
transvei’sely across the middle of the palm in a continuous 
unbroken line from its ulnar end of origin to the radial side. 
This typical form persists in certain human hands and is known 
as the apS'line. The head line (plica fletcoria proximalis) 
is absent in such cases. In certain hands the fusion of the 
head and heart lines occurs in various ways which are known 
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as transitional (Uebeigangsform) forms. Crookabank (1924) 
drew particular attention to the presence of the typical ape-line 
io the hands of all Buddha images and the Monffols. 

Friqueno\i 

The majority of the published data is from Germao/ and 
Switzerland. Rittmeiater (1037) found the frequency of the 
ape-line amons 280 Swiss to be 1.0S%. In 826 Dutch 
criminals he found the frequency of the ape-line and the transi¬ 
tion line> toffetiier to be 5.7%. Hanhart (1086) found it to he 
0.06% for the Swiss but he did not take into account the 
transition line. Eueen Fischer (1940) in his recent review of 
the pi'oblem, has placed the frequency of the ape-line to be 
about 8% while the same vises to 0*18% in criminals, 
mental and constitutional defectives. Fischer’s data compiled 
by him from various sources are given below : 


People 

; 1 

no. 

Ape-tine 

1 TrDiiiclon lino 

Eskimo 

74 ! 

: 5.4 % 

1 1.4 % 

Guayeki Indlu; 

41 1 

?.l % 

16.7 % 

BAsua (Uate) 

191 

LK. I6.i % 

R.H. 17.fi % 


(female) 

104 j 

L.H. 17.5 % , 

R.H. 18.2 % 1 


Gimcee 

100 1 

^^(\ % 

?n % 


FreoMOncy in Indian Abpriffine^ 


Before going Into the details of the frequency of the above 
character in this country, it is worthwhile describing a method 
of study devised by the present author which, in view of its 
genetic implications, facilitates a detailed description of this 
character. Taking A for the ape-line and U for the transition 
line and o for their absence there can be the following Uve 
combinations : AA. AU, Ao. UU, and oU. If the symbol on 
the left is meant for that of the left hand and that on the 
right for the right hand, then there will be the following 
8 combinatione for the two hands : 

oA, Ao, AA, AU, UU. UA, Uo and oU 
These symbols are not only of handy use but also aim at a 
correct morphological description of the two lines to avoid the 
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already exieting anomaliee. Previous workers did not realise 
the value of the transition line and aa such some of the earlier 
data are rather queetlonable. 

The Indian data, claasifled on the above manner, are aa 
follows : 


Table XLI 

Frequency of A(K*lme a^nong Indian Ahorighice 




oA 1 

Ao 

AA 

AU 

VA 

UU 

Uo 

! 


Total 

1 

Abort 

220 

16 

3 

1 

5 

6 1 

1 

3 

26 

1 

17 

i 21 

101 

BirjiM 

83 

8 

4 

6 

0 ' 

1 ' 

1 

10 

3 

■ 

44 

Adiyaae 

SS 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

$ 

S 

U 

1 

Paniyans 

116 

6 

■ 


1 

1 1 

16 

D 


52 


Thus both the ape-line and the transition line occur in the 
frequency of 44.1% among the Abors of Assam, 60% among 
the Birjlas of Palamau, Bihar, and 46.71% and 46.21% among 
the Adiyans and the Paniyans respectively of Wynad, Malabar. 
Chatterjee and Baiu (1064) In & brief note on the npe-lJne of 
the Onges of the Little Andaman Island have found in a 
collection of 47 palmar prints, 8 cases of ape-line and 23 instances 
of transition line, which works up to 17.02% and 49.93% 
respsctively. This agrees fairly with the frequencies of the 
data presented in Table XLT. It ia too premature to comment 

TABLE XLII 


Frequencies of the Ape-line and Traneitlon line 


Peoples 

no. 

Ape-line 

1 

Transition line ' 

Total 

Adiyans 

35 

3.56% 


45.71% 

1 

Paniyans 

115 

UO % 

mgm 

45.21% 

Abors 

229 

16.59% 


44,10% 

Birjias 

88 

1 21.59% 

23.41% 

50.00% 

Onges 

47 

1 17.02% 

43.93% 

65.95% 
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on the racial ieaue from the above data althoush a few points 
are worth mentioning. The high frequency of the OoEes and 
the Birjias may be due to the high amount of inbreeding: among 
these peoples. In respect of the other three groups, of which 
the Adiyane and the Paniyana have been already discussed 
under the Auatraloids. and the Abors who are Mongoloids, there 
appear to be at present no difference in this character of the 
palm. Further researches on this line are however, necessary 
to confirm the above view. 

Cliittsrji, H. K. & Basu, H. K. 1P54. The Ape-Iloe on the Onge 
Psliai Proe. iUi Ind. 8c. Con$. 

Crookshenk; The Mongol in our iDidet> London, 

fitewas, P. C. 1986. Uber Hand und Flngerleieien von Ind«rR> 
Zti. Aforph, /inlh.. 95, 919. 

Fischer Eugen 104P, Beaerkungen uber die Vierflngcrfurcho, 
Zlt. Mori)h. Anl\. 41, 268 (conlslns deUlled blbllo- 
graphy). 

Sarkor, S. S. 1962. The Criiolnolo|lcel Si^lficancc of the Ape¬ 
line in the Human Hand^ Cal. Pohet Jr. 1, 

SchebeiU, Paul, 1962, Die Negrito Aliens, Bd. I, Wien, 

Verms, B. B. 19S2, DcrmatoglypWc Study of Fingers among 
Uraons of Chola Nogpur, Mas in India, 82 164. 



APPENDIX I 


Disposal op the Deao at Ha£a?pa* 

In hia r«c9nt paper on 'Vedie Funeral Customs and Indus 
Valley Culture’ Dr. B, K. Datta^ identifies Uie people of the 
first etratum of the cemetery at Harappa practising jar burials 
with the Vedic Aryans. The detailed report of the skeletal 
remains of Hevappa has not yet been published and it is too 
early to draw any conclusion on them. Regarding’ the antiquity 
of the jar burial stratum of Harappa» Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that it belongs to a much Later age but the archaeological 
evidence has not yet bHn fully cleared up. 

The present writer had the privilege to spend one full 
excavation season at Harappa in 19S0-81 and to examine all the 
human remains found at Harappa till then. 

The cemetery at Harappa has been dug up to three distinct 
strata. The drat or the topmost stratum of ths cemetery con* 
tains jar burials ; the second complete burials, while the third 
or the lowest has yielded animal bones only. Almost all the 
burial jars contained fractional burials and before the skeletons 
were put into the jars they were undoubtedly exposed, for the 
mouth of the jars was found to be too narrow to allow an entire 
human body to get through it. That the dead bodies were 
exposed before they were put into the jars it further apparent 
from the fact that the bones of more ^n one individual have 
often been found in the same jar. The presence of these bones 
of a second Individual appears to be unintentional. The dead 
bodies were probably exposed in a particular spot, wherefrom 
in the process of transferring them into the jars, bones of more 
than one individual might have stuck together. These could be 
somewhat difierentiated from the jore where remains of two 
individuals were intentionally buried and in the majority of 
cases they contained children’s akeletona ; it might be that the 
adult skeletons found along with them were those of their 
parents, A large number of jars has been found without any 


* Modified from the original published in SeUnce and Culture, II, 

1P86. 
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bone wbalfloever, probably the tew pieces of bones disinUgiated 
completely. Lastly, that the dead bodies were first exposed to 
the birds and animals is also evident from the fact that not a 
single complete akelelon haa been found in any jar. There were 
only two jar burials with a few fragmenw of charred bones. 
From the large number of jars found with unbumt bones it 
does not appear that the people of the first stratum practised 
cremation. The long bones were usually found to hedge round 
the skull which was placed at the centre. The dead bodies of 
children were always found in embryonic position and ten such 
burials were excavated. The babies appeared to be below two 
years of age. There is, thewfore, no doubt that the people of 
the first stratum practised fractional burials after the dead 
bodies were exposed on the ground or a common platform. 

The second stratum has yielded complete burials. Here 
the dead was laid either on the spine or on one side and in a 
large number of cases was accompanied by funeral pottery. 
That some animal bones were intentionally placed along with the 
dead body haa been diatinctly proved by the discovery of a 
skeleton, excavated by the present writer, accompanied on the 
side by the badly severed skeleton of a goal or sheep (PI. LII, a. 
Vats* 1941). A part of the animal's rib was placed in the 
crossed hands of the dead man, In another case a piece of 
animal bone wae found on one of the earthen dishes placed 
alongside the dead. Besides thsse two cases, most of the open 
burials which were lifted In the earlier seasons were accompanied 
by some sort of animal bones. It appears that there was no 
fixed method of orientation of the dead body ; it has been found 
with the head in almost all directions, It was previously held 
that no skeleton was found with the head to the west and there¬ 
fore, any skeleton, which was discovered during the excavations 
with the head to the west, was believed to belong to the muham- 
madans and reburied with all courtesy to the dead. The dis- 
covery of the skeleton along with the sacrificed animal by iU aide 
and its head to the west, accompanied by a group of funeral 
pottery of the Indus Valley type near the feet, in February 1931, 
finally settled the question. Since then, the present writer also 
removed two skeletons, which had their heads to the west. One 
of the above akeleton, which was unfortunately reburied, 
appeared to the author to be a case of floor burial and it took 


• Vats, M.S. Excavations from Harappa, Vols. I & 11, Delhi, 1941. 
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him four complote days to expose the akeUton. It was fouod 
ID trench IV of Mound F below tbe second stratum of bulldias 
layers and a terracotta rin^tand, usually used for keeping: atore 
jars on the door of the house, was lying about a foot above tbe 
head of the skeleton. The head lay detached from the skeleton 
at a distance of about six inches from the body. A second lot 
of human remains was also found in the same tiencb, which 
however, forms a part of the Harappa collection. The latter 
hud no skull along with it ; only some bones of the upper 
extremity and a right tibia were found. The diat skeleton thus 
supports the contention of Sir John Marshall that floor burial 
was in vogue in the Indue Valley. The stray bones, mentioned 
in the second lot and found in Trench IV» Mound F, among the 
building lites, might have been carried by birds and snimsls 
when the dead bodies were left exposed and they should not be 
always treated ai fractional burials. 

To come back to the esmetery again. Towards the fall of 
the IOSO'91 season the cemetery was extended to the north. 
Here the first stratum yielded the asms type of jar buriale but 
the second stratum, which towards the southern side had been 
yielding complete burials, opened out a number of fractional 
burials only. The type of pottery accompanying the bones was, 
however, similar to that of the southern end. It appeared, that 
at tbia period, there waa some sort of disturbance, which aifected 
the burial customs of the sscond stratum people. The northern 
exteniion was found to cesae at this end at the building walls 
were exposed and the total area of this extension was probably 
less than on^fourth the area of the main cemetery. The people 
of the first stratum, as can be guessed from the skeletal remains 
and the burial jara, were much larger in number than that of 
the second stratum. The results of excavation at this end 
suggests, in the present writer’s opinion, a period of clash 
between the two peoples and it appears that the people of the 
first stratum dominated over the people of the second stratum. 
The latter seems to have left their last trace at this comer of 
the cemetery and they had probably, to leave the cemetery to 
the people of tbe first stratum here. In this extension the 
number of funerary pottery are fewer than those found in the 
main cemetery. Remaine of only five individuals have been 
identified from the skeletal remains and they were very meagrely 
represented by the bones. They appear to bs the remnanta of 
the individuals killed in their struggle with the first stratum 
people although the fractional nature of the burials is very 
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much fttrikiog. It appeal'd rather improbable that the first 
stratum people prevailed upon those of the second stratum, beins 
their conquerors, to adopt the fractional burial. It may be that 
these individuals were net so carefully burled as the others in 
the main cemetery, because if they were really engaged in a 
warfare they could hardly pay any attention to the killed, 

It thus follows that the people of the second stratum did not 
practise any exposure befow burial and unlike the people of the 
first stratum, who used to make fractional burials, they practised 
complete burials. The methods of disposal of the dead of the 
two peoples are therefore, entirely dilTerent. The people of the 
second stratum who appear to be contemporary with the late 
Indus Valley period, therefore did not practise cremation. Sir 
John Marshall is however of opinion that cremation was the 
likely method of diiposal of the dead in the Indus Valley during 
chilcolitbic times. The evidencea of post-cremation burials are 
meagre and at Harappa at laast, compleU burials have been 
found in the majority, which seeme to be the prevailing mode 
of burial in the Indue Valley, 

That there was a clash between the peoples of the first and 
the second strata also appears to be corroborated by the human 
remains from G site, The presence of a large number of human 
and animal bones In a refuee manner, which annot in any way 
be called a burial, also supporta the above contention. It seems 
that the dead bodies were thrown in a dump at thii spot after 
the warfare. Further, the racial types represented in some 
parte of the G site and in the second stratum of the cemetery 
appear to be closely related. 

At present we cannot say anything definite regarding the 
people of the first stratum. Ae has been pointed out by Dr. B, 
S, Guha*, they indicate the presence of a different race and 
possibly a different culture. Their cultural remains may be dug 
up some day. 

Coming to Dr- Datta's identification of the above people 
with the Vedic Aryans the first difficulty lies in the fact that 
even if we consider jar burials as similar to the um burials of 
Griha Sutra the custom of exposing the dead bodies to the 
wild animals and birds before the skeletons were put in the jars 


•Guha, B.S. Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India. Census of 
India, iddi, Delhi, 1985. 
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haA not boes known to b« in voguo among the Vedic Aryans. 
Further, as can be understood from the descriptions of the jar 
burials given above, the remains of burnt skeletons are 
e:medingly rare, although Dr. Delta speaks of it as if it waa 
a general praeties. It is too premature to enter into the con- 
troveray of the racial types before the Harappa and the second 
Mohenjodavo reports (by Dr. Mackay)* ars published and in 
view of the facts stated above regarding the disposal of the 
dead at Harappa there cannot be any Justification for Dr. 
Datta’a contention that the jar burial peoples of Harappa wore 
identical with the Vedic Aryans. 


•This has been published in 1938. 
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